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ABSTRACT 

The changes in teaching, learning, a id assessiaent 
brought about by the introduction of the National Certificate in 
Scotland were assessed. Data were collected through interviews with 
and a survey of 511 teaching staff (398 responses) and l,fi^ students 
(1,277 responses) in a nuaber of colleges throughout Scotland and a 
survey of 344 employers {68 usable responses). Teaching staff and 
employers also made additional ctMunents on the National Certificate. 
Findings indicated that employers liXed the emphasis on practical and 
applied learning. Staff and students indicated the importance of 
teaching more than was covered in the learning outcomes, but few 
staff believed that it was being achieved. Employers liked the 
flexibility of negotiating programs to meet their needs, but small 
employers seemed to find it difficult to taKe advantage of 
flexibility. Some data suggested that employers and enqjloyees were 
less than enthusiastic about being involved in training. EnQ>loyers 
believed that in-house training mt present and future needs of the 
company and college-based training was geaied to future needs. Staff 
claimed to be using student-centered techniques and welcomed the 
wider use of a variety of teaching methods. Students felt that the 
teaching methods used were interesting and motivating. Some employers 
were concerned that the assessment system did not po^e a suffii:ient 
challenge to students. Students liked the diagnostic approach to 
assessment. Staff had some resei /ations about assessment. (ILB) 
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1 Introduction 



Back^muml 9nd history 

jnrecemyeai^nHx^systemsofedueationai 

common. {yiar^cliymsai^madefortKeadvaitt^^ofmothJiarfKOw^ It is 
though to increase ftexi^, aMng repose to 
thanwoiMothenv^betheca^. Apr^r»nmeofsti»^buiti9ofr^atN^$hort 
mo{tu)es is to increase the Ktefihood of attractfaig student 
access, frnrefreowntshi^Herm revy^sanda^edtermmiba'^ 
points for those who be (t^^wrag^ by the prospect of a 
ardiKHis.«Hirseof stiK^w^no gurant^of st«:e5sattheeiKj of ^ Tl^ 0iti^ 
is thought to increase the motivstRKi of the students concerned. Along Mth 
modularisation tiie cunicuium 0^ re^HTT» »e often tntrodu^ 
changesnthewaysHi«(Mch^jdent5»etai#tandas$ess«d^(^impfied, 
if not (^naanted, moduir r^jrms. 

^Scotland, the pi4>8catic^ of i6-J8s»i Scotland' AnAcftonf%}ffi 1983 
heralded a p^tictdar^ra(^ innovation in moduir provision. The Action Ran, 
as it became krown, advoc^ the siveepto^ avvay of att the then current 
qualifications in non^dvanced further efte^ation and their rei^acememt^aun^ 
national system (^mocyes. Each of these mo(^ was to be a notional forty 
hours iei^ ai^ they were to be design^ » such a way that they wre capabie 
of being taicen alone as freestanding unts or condoled in dSf^ent ways in 
»K»v«kid^ed (^t^r^nn^ of study to (mnrate eotsotents of tf« {»rev»us 
qual3^^wt»chtheyrepiac«L Assessment of these ntodi^ was no toi^r 
tc be by external^ set end«k»urse exanunations but «asto be coltege-based. 
ccmtimKxs i»Kl criterHxi retoi»«^. 

Ihe proposals m the A^on nan were soon transformed into the reaRty 
of the new Nati(mai Certi^cate modules, the first of which w^ d^ven^l in the 
autumn of 1984. The Action Plan and the l^tationai Certificate had be^ the 
creatons of the inspectorate in the Scotia K)ff^ Ec^ication Departn^m. but in 
1985 a new tody, the Scottish Vbcational Educ^ Coun^ (^TVEQ was 
formed to take charge of the administration aid htfther de>«iopn^ of the 
Nati^ Certificate. IT^c^alcw of mocMes grew and there are now 
25Cu coverif^ most vocatNjnal areas as wefi as more g&ierai eckicatiKial ones. 
From the fif^. the f^ationai Certifkrate was concaved of ^ bdi% at ie^ as much 
an edieationai initiative as a voc^nalybased trying H^tiatjve. 

Each moiMe is defined a docum^ known as a module descr^or 
which speciftes the learning cmtcom^ wMd) the ^lajem has to achieve, the 
perfom»ncecriMa®»nstwl^ success istobemeasieed and therecommenc^ 
8SS^smentmettK)d5wltiehcanbeused. bt addition, su^^bons are made ^»ut 
the content and context of the mot^. and the teaching methods and ie»^g 
approai^ v^ich woAI be nmsX suHt^. 

The d»nges in assessnent promM by tfie Action Plan and 
enshrined in the fiatbna) Certificate were the m«9or fcm of attentkjn in the frst 
years of its vni^en^itation (Bla<^ il^ »id Yates, 1988: Black. Hall Martin 
Yates, 1^}. The chaises in Ksessmeit were portrajsd as enhancing the 
learning of the stud^ through providing feec&ack, gtadance, rewards for 
achevement ami hence motiw^. However, it is import to recognise th« the 
ch^iges in teachsig and leaning wh^ were teii^ advocated were eouatiy 
important Much n^pract^, active and participatory teaching n^thods were 
encouraged and the concet^ of studem-centred learning was heavIV f^omoted 
as a way of encouragti^ new, efficient ami. it was hoped, effective leamii% 
strategies n students. Natural^, this raises many questions about the learning 
strategies. t^:hing approaches and assessment methotte being advocated, 
their translation Into practk:e, and about the ways that they interact with each 
other. 
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Alms of tfis project 

in 1^ the Sottish Office Educ^ Oepartmem awarded a research contract 
to the ScGtt^ Council for Research m Ethication lO examine the changes n 
teacNng.iearffif^andassessiT^wNchthelntrQtfuctionoftheNat»fuHCeni^ 
hadbfTH^tt about The had tvra broad aims w)»:h had to be translated into 
rese^questiois. H^firstofthesewastoundeftake'ananalysisofthenature 
andappFoiMiatenessitfttiemainteacf^^HJroachesand assessment 
empbyed in colieges. with i)articular intere^ m chaises in methodoio^ 
fttMnOieN^ionai Certificate'. Closely alBed to ttvs, was the intention to undertake 
'a comparison of the teaming strategies favour by teachers, by students and by 
empio^'. 

For each of tt«aB broad anns there ««re four sets of questions which had 
to be addressed— 

• how that area of vTterest was treated « the Itteratiffe associated with the 
Nati(»iat Certifcats, and in ttie more gei^t «jucationa) literature 

• ciarfficitkinofthewayinwNchHiterestedpmies.atthepo&cy^ 
ie¥el, interpreted the concepts which would be the focus of the 
research 

• the extent to whch those actual involved in tte implementation of 
teaching, teaming and assessment were aware of current thinking in these 
areas 

• fmaBy, and perh«)s most important, how far the ideas and 'aspirations' we 
identified were reflected in the practice of the Natonal Certificate 

Collectins information 

Twomainstr«eg«s were used to collect the ^formation needed. In thefirstphase 
of tl« pro^, the research team und^took an intensive period of interviewsig 
te^hmg staf^ jkk) stuc^te m a manber of coitegtb iitruughout Scotland. At ^ 
s»T« tmie, a MTiafler fwnber irf inten^ws were NtW vi^ a s^ctitMi of emp 
or employers' m^sations. Al of these interviews were semi^tructi^ed and 
were mtaided to inform 8te research team of cwrent concerns in colleges and in 
industryregardmgtheNatbnaiC&lfficate. Tl^w^ important in fommlatii^ 
questions for the late* part of the research. T)* first i^se of ^ research yielded 
a great deiri ^mnat^ sihmrotkm. 

the second phase of the research was a large-scale survey of the views 
of staff, stwtents and employers throughout Scotland. This was intended to 
adi^ss qui^tions w}«:h had been raised by our reai^g of the literature and to 
gauge the edent of those concerns which had been identied in the interviews, in 
addition, teachmg staff and cny^oyers were nvited to suppV any further convnents 

on the National Certificate whkih they wished to make. 
There are therefore thr^ main sources of data: 

• the ((formation supplied in int^view by staff, students and empbyers 

• the<^j»ititativedatagain«Jfromtheresponsestothesurveyouestionnaire 

• and the written commems v^w^h accompancd many of the returned 
Questonnam. 

All tlree ^i^ces of data are drawn cm this report. 

Rcpoftmg data from several sources in this way has the advantage that 
we can l« ?nore Stire of our firs&^s. Ho««ver, the different nature of tte data 
shoukJ be b(Mi«nm8id«rtten using the repwi Tlie survey questionnaffe data is 
easi^jyes^atdeintermsof iMTcei^ge response'; itthetefore^^elds a measure 
of the strength of an attttude or perc^^n within the population, bitwtewdata 
and individtai comm^ on questtonnaires can be quantifted and in Ms report we 
sometimes report the actual numbers making a statemei* and sometftnes use 
more general terms such as 'a few*, 'some* or the m^lorit/. The important point 
to rec{«nise however is that the partteular value of these data is the insights they 
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prov^becstse they are the response to Open questions. It matters less that we 
luiow the mm^iefs makfl% a stat^nem in a report si^ as tl^ which ^ 
advamage of swvey respoi«»5. 

Ctwice of imHlidM 

with over two and a h^ th(»is«id mottides in the current N^ional C&tificate 
ca&togue, it was ftit to be inHjract^ to atlenipt aiqf form of ranctom samt^ 
ofn^xyes. We therefore restrteted oiff^ives to iookfaig at a rmich smalts 
number erf mochi^ wNch. it MS »ioi«ht repr^ei^ a reasonably tro^ 
of types of ^ov^ and was Ikely to proMde eiomi^ of different leact^ 
anorOiK:}^ assessm^|yocedufesandexpe:^st!^(^teiffn^onthep»rt 
ofthe^uder^. These ranged from the academic to tepracticai and the h^hly 
tedmical to others wNdiw^ more concerned wl8i interpersonal sfcSts. They 
were also ctwsen on the basis that there were reasonably iUgh nun^rs of 
students enrofing for these modules inalar^ number of centres, so thM we might 
expect to obtam sufflc«n% (arge, and widely distributed, samples. The chosen 
moduteswere: 

• al of ^ Cmnmuncatiwi mo(yes 

• a groiQ) of Mathematics modi^wNchm^ht best be descra^ as "mid- 
r«ige', beir% mn (^n^vids^ than base ntflner»:y modt^, but mit 
Ngl^ sp^ised 

• Practicat Caring Skats (PCS) modules 

• Pnianciai flecord KeQ}uig (f^K) moc^les 

• a group of Etectroncs modules which had a high practicai content 

Staff who were teaching and students studyif^ in these areas were the intervswees 
in the ^ phase of the pr(^. A larger san^ of staff and students from these 
5»ne n^Hkdsr areas comi^ted oi^stonna^s to tf« s^»nd ph^. 

Choice of coilesos 

D^eges w^ cf»$en for ^iisKm m the f^s^nrnase sun^ on tl% bas^ ^t 
they were fifcely to be te^hii^ ^1, (8- nK>^ of these mmlules at the tsne of the 
survey (s{»if%l^. Colleges were i»)roached and asked to provide detais of 
the numbers of staff and students who w^ be involved wBhtftese modutes then. 
On ^ basis we found 20 c^ges which were Ntefy to be te»:Mi% the chosen 
modules. In the ev^ not ^ the cdeges who took part h ^ sun^ey were 
t^ch^ an the chosen modules at the t^ of the Siffvey, but the gaps w^ few, 
andail20coSegestookpart. AS mainland Regfons of Scotland were represented 
mtf«s^{Ne. 

In each coHege, ^ staff who were teaching the chosen n^xkries were 
asked to complete their questionna^fai a specified week Bisprbig 1990. One 
class of stiHfents in each of the chosen m«}ide areas in each cotege was also 
askedtocffli^i^Questiomia^. These student Quest«ra»ires were adnMered 
by the teachii^ staff concerned and returned to us. 

Sample and response rates 

Table l.I shows the numbers of Questionnaires distrOnrted to teaching staff» 
students and empl^ers. As can be seen, the response rates from s^ and 
students, at ^most ^}%, were encouragingly h^ and provided us with reasonable 
samples. 

Tlie figures for the employers' sample reqt^ some explanaticm. Tin 
employers to be included w^ chosen with the aid an emptoyers' orgarasatm 
Howler, we had m) way of knovntog when sent out tte ques^mnaires whether 
the emptoyers contacted had any im«}tvement at afl vwth Nat^t Certfcate 
traintotg. They were therefore asked to complete a simpte rehim sfip if they had m> 
such Involvement for either traWng or recrutownt ptrposes and. as a result, were 
unabte to complete the Quesnonnaire. There w^ 78 such slips were returned to 
us, as were 68 completed Questiormaires. VV^thei^^ have an overall return rate 
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of 42%, but 20% Of the companies contacted pfovkled usable information. 
T>ie OTptoyers are the smallest of the san^ to be dealt with in the foll^ 
pages, amJ tttfe must be borne in nwid when reading the report. 



TaiJte 1.1: f?espond€nts to the survey 







Qu^tmnnaires 


Response 
rate 
% 


Staff 


511 


398 


79 


Students 


1646 


1277 


78 




344 


146 
66 


42 

20 



Outline of the import 

This report has be©» arranged thematicatty. Charters 2. 3 and 4 deal respectively 
with teammg, teaching mi assessnrtent in the National Certificate. As a 
preftT^wy to titis research, we reviewed the fterature m each of these Oftas. 
Fu8» details of tWstheorettealbacltground to teaming, teachii^ and assesim jnt 
ajc awffllable in a previous report produced by tl« research team (Black, Hati and 

Martin, 1990), , « ^ 

Within each clapter, we discuss the v«ws of staff, students and 
emptoyers andexaminethec»f»w«esandsfcnaantjesl«tweentneviewsofeach 
of these groups. Since no grwqj is ^ttirely homogeneous, we ateo note those 

differences i^fch exist wfthin groups of respowtents. 

ft shoi&l be stress«J tt»t the findims recorded B) these chapters are 

primarily based on our re$ponctents'p»cej^s of the f^nalCertSttMe. We 
are^lmitedBi the extwit to wtBChwcan relate these perceptionsto^^ 
or may not. bettered of National C«tife^pKMskm. ft Is also the case that 
s«T» of these perceptions are based onunspokenassumptions which we feel may 
reedtobechaHer^. Wh^ ^ that it is appropriate, we do so. 

Chapter 5 attempts to draw together our fiidn^ and present our 
conclusions, to^iier with son« of the impficatlons which these ni^ht h»« for 

teaching staff, emptoyws, colcge administrators and poHcjHnaH^. 

It migl« be argued tt»t this th«natic separatwn of teammg. teachi|« and 
assessmem Bto sejar^ chapters is artificial and runs the risk <rf overtooking the 
close Inks whichexfet between eachof these areas. We h(»« that wehave avoided 
this d»«er and have made these finks explicit emjugh for ttw reader to foBow the 
threads of the argument. An aRemative structure for the report, in which l^ing, 
t^htng and assessment wwe dealt wfth together and separate chapters 
concertrated on staff, sludems and emptoyers. was considered b\A was felt to 
ie»jto much needless repetition. When reporting research Into an innovation as 
complex and as rapidly changing as the National Cer'Ticate, it Is necessary that 
some structure is imposed on the data confusion is nrt to result It may be 
inevil^ tliat Ws structure leads to an apparent simplification of a complex 
reality, but it is our hope that it wai ateo lead to some clarification of the very dSficult 

issues inK}lved. 
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Learning in ttw Actkm Plan 

Theie is o)t«ider^ discussim b the Action 

three themes which pretiommate can be chvacter^ as covens with the 
coi^i^ of tevns^, tiie (»fltK»e ol imvktg and a[im»s!h& to ieanmg. 

CotftBnt 

Analysis of^Actionf^Htefature suggests that it set out to chaiiengewtiat were 
seen to be some tr»£tim)^ views of fuith^ ecfctcation, and ^ oarticuiar an 
assunption that the content of the otfricuiim) is restricted to the acqw^tm of 
specific vocational Knowtedge and sltils. 

GiAi^m on Lmm^ and Teac/w^ Approaches {SED 1985} ident^s 
five broad citsters of aims for educattc^ pro^snmes for post-16 education. 
These are: 

• dev8kH)ing ioKwr^ge of one's self, one's commumty ami one's 
e>wifonn%nt 

• (teveiq»% skOls, rar^sig *rm t»s« mmr^y amj Hteracy to higher- 
(vder acactemic ar^ (me^ sk^ 

• developing practical and i^ry^ skis, tfvhidmg those appropriate for 
handfir^ eotapment and for the expressive arts 

• (teve^^^ Hiterpersor^, s)dai and Ute skils 

• (teveiopa^ positive attSudes towards life in general and towards the 
ieamif^ process m p«ticidar. 

Ctearty this suggests a currK:uhtm wt^h is broader than a of specific 
luKMtedge and sidis. 

Purpose 

The iHirpose of tearnaig as described in this literatiBe c^ t>e si»nmansed in tr^ 
ofarannb^ofkeyiKmlsinckjckngteie^mce'.lransfr^)^ 
Education is seen as a prepaFStion of ii^^uals for roles m a rap^ changing 
society where they wis have the abiSy and inotivalion to to new chaflaiges. 
These aims arecie.viyassoci^ with relevance and with dev^Dps^compet^es 
which are trsttferaUc^nofvelsituatoRs. Tteresponsibity of further education 
to devek^ tt^ skifls and competemies is made tMsf. though there is Bttle 
discussion of the relative roles of coteges and employers in this area. 

A(H>roaches 

Throughout the Itteratur^ tt«re s a clear assertion «»t ceitam approaches to 
learning wi8 result in tte «:t^ven«nt of a^s such as these. P8rti^»tA« learning 
approaches are si^ested as tf» mear» to ermif^e ^if^im&it of 
independmice'; "confidence can growwh^ stuttents are giv^ opportumtiesto do 
thsigs by. and for, themsei^'; 'motivation wiB depend on the extent to which 
learning experiences can be ragotiated'. These participative modes are 
ime nded "active^ to tnvoi)^' the studerit in the whole of the learning proc^ ^ 
negotiation of pn^amrr^ choice and choice of iearmng app^oac^£3, to the use 
of as^ssneft to remn pro^i^ 

As wel ^ promc^ student participation in the learning process, 
emphasis is g^ to the development of 'good study hab^ such that "students 
shoiMtteveloptiYeat^toc^anisetiwirwvnieamir^. Ino^toftevebpthese 
skffls, it is si^tg^ted tt^ lecturers should students to an^^ their Earning 
experiences and evaluate theo^ own performance*. Thereisactearcommitm^ 
to the notion that Ihe process of learning is more ftnportant that the content, and 
that it is throi^h the experience of the process that young people acqu^ the 
capacity to le^ for ^temselras'. 
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Question on learning 

in Merview stiKfy, asksi lectiflm, students ^ 
quests ^XHit learning. The rnpons^g^ by sti^tents, staff and employers 
varieaconsitte^. many ^ui^ there was a (t^ee of (wzzieme^ about 
the question -th^ had newer reafiythoui^Jdwt&leai^betofe. Stalfhad 
aisights to tHrt ttieir response often ^ided to ^ into 1^ 
'assessmenr matters. Empk^ lad r^^iveiy Rtie to say aboid ttte detafled 
approach^ to i^irring in dassrooms. They did, however, offer a substantial 
agenda of their own wWch wmred on the purposes of tearn&ig In the wca^ 
traiJWTg context. ttK respective rotes of emptoyers and colleges and tf« pric 

th^ wished to place on the content of ieffi..tf%. 

Togive some structure to th^ (Averse responses we r^)ort our findings 
in terms of the c(Kttsit.piBposeandapproaches to {earning described above. The 

QuestK»is we atMress are tNsrefore: 

Coiitem: What was said about the content of learning? 

• what was ««enpioyers' perspective? 

• was tf^foosk^T^d in the Action Plan coflsklered appropriate? 

• was content considered to be suffk%ntiyftexitto? 

FwpOM: What is considered to be the purpose of ieamii^ in further education 
andtraiiw^? 

• is tt«re a c«nn\ttn«nt to IraWr^ 

• what are the responsibUities of cof^es and ^ptoyers? 

AAprmfwa: What was sakf about the Nationai CertiTcate approach to iisamtng? 

• couM it be (Ascribed from existing theor^icar perspectives? 

• were the (^ritiesidei^Kd 81 the Actnn {Unconsidered appropriate? 

• were there limitatimsm approaches to ie^Tiing? 

• what i^se«i as Htety to result oVsuccesshjr learning? 

• w^ th^ signifteant ^oup differences? 

• werethereperceiveddif^»icesinthesuitabilityoftheNation^Certificate 

fw various grot^s of students? 
Otfsr^: What were the overaS views on teaming in Nationai Certificate courses? 

The contem off teamiiig 

7?ie efnptoyers' perspectfve 

in int^vtew, empk^ers traced considerabte stress on Itie content (rf what should 
be teamed. Despite the occasnnal statem^ Ste 'notody g'wes a damn about 
teamH^ the theory, th»e was a general accetrtance by employers that the 
devetopmem of both imowtedge Sid under^anding h«i a rote to play in vocational 

educaticm. Vmt w«, bowev^, a more emphiate commihnent to teamii« in 
practical apr^ situations. 

Many employers had a dear di^inction m ther minds about the kind of 
teaming which took place in Natiraial Certificate courses m coSeges, as against 
that In ther own work-based prorammes. One was locking to tiie coltege to 
supply the academic input, aid we orselv-s do the practica* aspect*. Another felt 
that m^Kiutes provided the backgroimd knowtedge wt^ apprentices requved to 
iSKterstfis] the practical things wNch were subsequentiy taught them by the 
empkiyer. He, twwever. was coimned thtf the Hnowtedge be properly 
articular w^ the pr^ticai cmitexts in wttich trabees wotdd work. 

As i^- shown in Figure 2.1, when in our questionnaire study we asked 
employere *rtat they consWered to be tf» appropriate balance between tfwory 
and p. dvtice m cottegfrbased and inh04se tra^ng, most emjdoyers saw the latter 
as slanted tOi»rdsti» prac^ end of the scate. white cf^e^jased trainb^ was 
seenasmofeortertedtowardsthetheoretical. Neverthtiess^threappeartobe 
quite a few emptoyers who think that coBegfri»sed provision should be less 
theoretical and more geared tow^s practice. 




Figi^ 2,1: B^MKe beiwe^ theory and ^ac^b. ,tramees'iFmmg:mphyers' 
views 
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it wasthts g)»H^^ accepted tiwrttiw sU^^ of tMi;cr«se input ttitriMW^ 
in <ieiKirefing kfXMHed^ and iflKjer^andrng, b^S t^s miM onV nrieet e^pk^y^' 
needs if tfie thewy was coisk^^ apprcH»isiDe C(»itexte. ?m exain(^. 
empk^ imnvlved in tr^nii^ en^&^ wa« Quite ^nphi^ that the Mattemates 
connwfWHn m coteges shouki deSvereij by engineering iecti»ers and 
Mathematics tectirers: 

1 c«tasstre)mitt«»rfcs better way. Ti,jK^hs(fep«tnef««n»Mte^M^ 
f rem a {Mire {mvit ot v^, wh«%as w« wmft ft fn»n ^(^eV 
The t>Kt tt»^ is iedims ^ hM« iKen {VK^is8^ «ip>e^, cp,^^ and 

grt the tffge to go to o^ge »»j teM±. Aprob^ocanwfttnymAftgota 
lectiff»-«^re^(k)^'t^9t)«i»T^^. They're wonted ^ Maths «id they 
sometBTies^ prove to students how ctever they are at M^. &it^<te)1teach 
the studefte my mtd\ at aA." 

in «Mitk») to these ger^ staten^its ^KHit cnrtent two ^npic^rs undeiimed 
tiiat tt»y ex{»cted nnm of wsatnn^ educatR»i than the (^topffl«it of ttieory, 
;mderst3n#)gandpract^sk8is. One oftheserestr^d this v^toYTS.whch 
he feit was ^wuti^haviotM'amj attitude whteh would irtf}t«^ 
relati(»)ships with adiAs at worit, deaing WRth people and present^ themse^^ 
forii4«view. Tteotf^tookamuchbroaitef p^pectiw. htesa^^hehad 
^^ma% on a coiffse d sbJdy not 01^ f»' acactemic cc»it»it but as 
a challenge whid) had to be met in his words, 'a great deal in a course (tf^udy 
tst»«K^ti^)^-bu%^be^»^ap«^ to give tt^ mmIw^ stamma'. 
This was sometiiing which he feft had be«i (fin^HShed by ^ Mr(}duc^ 
NationaiC&tiftcate. i^ felt that the op»iopportui% to get through the ieammg 
outcomes, nrespectiye d ^ numb^ of chances the stuttent had to *pd&t, was 
not a sufficient chatter^. TNsw^bo^d&notivating for bett^ students and a 
weatoiess nthe inforn^tkmavai^ to «np!(^efs, who w^ unable to diffe^^ 
tehraen shitksnts who had stn^gied to succeed, and ttose wt» had met the 
challenge wift n^. TY^se £$si^ are {mt^d fi^^ later. 

Om^ there w% a wicte range of opinion on whetter skills such as those 
developed in personal and sodai developm^ modules (PSD), or basM; skils such 
as these mC^nHin^:atKm.shoi^ be part of ftmnalvocaticm^ education. Inone 
ms»j^^urii% company, atnumstic^n skis ««re s^ as n^jortait ^ afl 
traimessKiwereinclmiedaspartof^adlesenKM^ibrivc^rannm. Inanott^ 
comi»(V, prow^ a servk:e in tfie pubBc sector, comminication sUs mre 
(tevcHoped 'after* t^ng and were seen largely as t^e{»vyin^ But 
3 more extreme position was t^im in relation to PSQ by tm comn^ntator. ^ 
said that he tad it "terribV msuiting to tell someone that they had to be trained 
Bitiiaf. Hefeltthatiftt^wasach^bet)i^«isends)gasti8ieift(»f)a'tmurse' 
which had a high personal and sodat devek)pment content {as opposed to a 
practice or i«catR}n^ conteittl & mthb^ at aB. tf^ from Ms jxM of view it 
5hoi4d be nothNig at ait. To an extent, this bore out the perspective of another 
organis^on which was ke^ to see an element of liberal studies, commimtcation 
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sojd^s or genera) ^udi^ within vocaticmai education, tHit claimed ^ ttiis 
broadJy^jased approach was acceptabte to orty a smal minority (rf employers. 

Af^mmteness of the focus jdentified in the Actkm Pf^ 

The topics w!«A eniployers chose to cover are cfe^ associated with the ki^ 

of aims Wentified bi the ActiM Ran Rrature descrioed above. To 

extern of commtonent to these priw^ »Kl to compare file views of others with 

the views of employ^ we asked a numtjer of questions m the que^naffe study 

wh^ respond«*s were a^ to rate the in^jortance tt»y should be attached 

to certam foci in norvadvanced further e&ication, and to estimate the extwt to 

which they felt S was being achieved in National Certificate courses. The results 

are shown in Table 2.1. 

Tabte 2.1: Staff, stud&it and em^r mm on aspects of the 'content of 
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TT»e Action Plan litwature suggests that empfasis shouW placed on several 
aims which are not wclwted in most specific modular i^mmg outcomes. These 
inchide. for examj^, attftuttes and self-knowtedge which are difficult to express 
«i the form of modi^ outconriK and other social amJ »fe skife whfch are included 

Ml spec^ persona! aid soc^ devetopn«nt modules but wiB on^ be encountered 
if these ate part of a stuctenTs course. 

We therefore asked staff and stud^ about the importance of teaching 
more than is covered Sn ^ learning outcomes. Both were clear that this shouW 
be importart but 0*^ 23% of staff fel that it «i»s bemg ajhieved. A large minority 

of students agreed with them. The notable eieception to this was lecturers in 
Practical Caring SlOlte who clearly had arfiffcr«it viewpoint on their teaching--61% 

of them cteimed that the ftetto^ Certified is successful In this area. 

The 0^ other questton in 2.1 in which the success of National 
Certificate teaming has an equally tow ratH« is ni the more spedfc area of 
•deveJopii^ staying power and determmation*. Once again staff, and in this case 
employers, considered ti^ to be important but with the exception <rf Practical 
Carii^Skilte^aff, neitherwasconwincedthatitwasbeingnurturedbytheNatfenal 

The problem is not unique to the National Certificate. It is a common 
criticism of systems of external accreditatton that they concentrate on Smited 
areas of knowledge and ski. oftento the e6:)uS(on of noiH»%:nSiveskHls 
we»«stabi^hed that cteabig adequate w^ these, especially in a lugh stakes' 
assessment ctmtext. is fraught with technical and resource difficuftws as weH as 
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beif^ ti^hly con^jverst^. b^teed, it ax^ be ciamd that by tiflm\% p&'sonal afKi 
soci^ dev^H^i^ modi^ tim N^kmd Certified has gtm fum^ than nrast 
ex^nination systems ai trying ID meet the need. 

Nev^tf^ss, these d^ suggest that (baling wi^ lie beyoiid the 
learning outcomes' is a diffk:ufty, except perhai^ in some sui^ ai^ such ^ 
Practk:ai Caring ^ulsvvhm de^topment of interp^sonal sWiis isatti'e core of 
leaning. Ow- speci^n wouid that staff who ^ concerned m^ t(i^ 
ensure that each stu(tent ^tdigfes a person^ and sodai deveioim^ (PSD) 
nfK)duie in Ns or he' pro^ranme of study. Alternate, ft may t)e«vorth consider!^ 
(as is presently h^pemig in s»ne secondary $c}n(^ «rt«th»' the attan^ 
PSD outcon%s couW be (tealt with on a »«ss€i»Tici^ t»as. witfi afl some 
lectwers taking respon^li^fcsrthem. htowewsr, mne of tfRSWiM be a S(Mi^ 
if the content of PSD did not reflect the priorities staff ^ ^nployers n;^ 
in this area: a review of Sie curr«f< coment m'^there^ be atn^rojmate. 

We ateo ask&i atout other ccuteit areas sw:h as prtdj^ivsdtfng, 
pr%^ wcaticmal^K>r«nted skifls. and banc !^Ss m reiKiii^ writer and 
computation. As ci»i be se^ n Tabte 2.1, of ttie^ w«% co^iered 
im(K)rtant. Atthoi^h there was some cwK^em. esf^ially amoigst s^. 8t»ut ^ 
success of the Natiim^ Certificate in the% areas. $ was not as nwked as that 
discussed above. The concHsion we wouid re^h is that there s strong support 
amongst tecturers, stud&its and em(&>yers f&r the Idr^js of ^(i^ia^ stents 
for ^ Natkmal Certifcate. and with ttie exceptxMi of the (^sonai arai social skils 
area discussed abo^, pn^ress has t^n made in n^etoig these. 

F^H^Iity in ccmtent 

A number of mone spectfic comments were al^ made by empk)^ ^ut fte way 
m which the Nation^ Certificate offered ftexibility. On the positive side, (m 
(HTgarasatton was (»rtictdarfy ke^i^ the w^ in wt^ it n^ tf% r^ds (^Iranees 
who, kff whate\«r reast^i. eitf^ coi^ iK)t or {fid iK}t wmt to conH>tels an ert^ 
year's course, tHit inste«) wished to stix^ ^ a sn^r numt^ of modules in 
specific areas. Another ^ fite ftexOHfity as regards what can be learned. He 
felt tt^ it «»s easi^to about cf^es m nKXlute tearing c^on^ than 
it had been to persuatte committees to chai^ cotr IS lea(^ to the t}rd«)ary 
Nationa} Certifjcate*. He also I9(ed the nexBjffity of beif^ able to ktentify new 
modules which woukj enhance hte ctHirse (rf ^aMig, m^to weed a^}ects v^h 
were redimdant. 

T^ere was dK^rsHiy of opinon on the ext^it to which th^ cimx was 
available to emptoyers, or indeed w^wttwr they wanted it Two large ennxtoyers 
Mrith siA)$tanti^ tr^)^ im^ramnies clearly h») a gneat influence 81 (teterm 
wither ^ainees^iKiiRi. As«ieof^msak}:1h^ak)toffi»(8)%,b«:duse 
laskforit. Iwilkx}katwt»tthetraftiees'need$are, fBtatktothetr^nees.and 
well devf^p a programme that is good for them*. She saki that she would IHte 
tobeabtetosaytocoHe^Thafswhatwewant. If you doni gives us, well go 
elsewhere', ft) relation to this she was i»t»ppy about ctdleges' insistence (»i 
sticking to ii1orty4iours'gJd^. ^ said that she otHected to payir^ for the 
other 28 hours a stuctent was abte to comptete the course m twelve hours. 

Aiwth^ large enterpr^ was a«^ of fi« ix^sbifity of negotiirting 
special programmes buttenitedtof{^}wwhat^cottegewlshedto(m»^. But 
there seemed to be more of a difficulty for smaller companiej. O^respomient 
felt that smaller companies in tiie irea h»} found ^ dtf^cuft because his own 
organsition, due to size, was able to dictate what the cwrses woukl be 
SmaSer companies had to fit in to th^ courses and that had caused them 
problems. Anotho* organisa0(»). rei^vs^itsig the views of smaUer c(»npi^es. 
felt that students had to accept what was on offer at the college. Onlyin cases 
wh^ an anplDyer lad a t»g$ number of sludeits, or was (H«pared to p^ cwr 
^ odds, wouktson^fitfftgspecW be provided for ^m. Theoitroductk^nofthe 
Nation^ Certificate had knpixMed theftexibfilty avaSable, but the extent to which 
TffTns were ^ to take advantage of 9. varied. There was some su^xMting 
evktence for this in the ouestkjnnaire study where we found that emptoyers with 
more than 20 emptoyees in training had a greater chance n^jti^ng 
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programmes of Study Witt colleges than those with tess. Itcoiridljethatarmmd 
20 stu(terts is the bori^fine fbf a vi^ ctess and that employers with fe^ 
this number of tranees wM conse<»«f% ftKi tt more dSfteuR to arrange for "n^ 
standard* programmes, or moAjles wWch are not part of the coHege's normal 
prov^ (Table 2.2). 

Tabte 2.2: (^TO of negotjanon between employers and coMges for 
efwkiy^s* tnmmg 



Degree (tfne^oti^Mitfiadie^ mfraims Cn-Sfij 



s20 >20 

there is no nB»«ato»betii«en the company/ 13 2 

orgflnisai^andthecotiegeswhtehiMive- (41%) (8%) 

theco8ege-bwedelanertofefnpk^rees*trai«Rg 16 13 

is terg^ determined by the coflegKwtBch (54%) 
deliraf thetr«m« 

thecoBege-hasedetenertoremptoyces'frainHtg 3 9 

islar^detemimedby»nptoy»s**» 19%) (38%) 
T>e§t^s^ 8 prt^wnme m coivavtion «^ the o^iKd 



The purpc^ of learning 

Were &wkfy^ c&rvrvttBd to trmttng? 

TheresawkJe^heWassum^on that learnfflgwfthin vocational training isa'good" 
thfflg, ami that emi^i^ou^ to support it anyway. To a large extent this was 
borne out by the difta. «n|doy«- corned that 

•0»r the last few years, there's a fert nwre coming togdher - certaWy with the 
anptoyffswJthecol^. ThsBa*»ypos^t». We spend a lot of time with 
tlwm-(pite»«K^spendaWtoftinwwittitt«m. \«te»eita5bejT«tow«^l>«wfil 
lt)«*tf^do,aswd.' 

But on the other fand ttere were ^ ctete which suggested that some ernployB;s 

and, indeed, employe© wre tess thai eithusiastK atout being nvoted m 
tranir«. One feR that tr^iees are not especially intwestKJ. farticularly where 
general Sadies are concerned. Another felt that the ma« impetus was to gain 
<juaBfca»>ns to obtain promotton. ^ littte of the theoretical understandjng 
oW8inedtt»o»«h study was tfiedhithefiekL tr^ead, he damned that he received 
one or two telephone cafe a week »kli« "What do I n^ to get my ... certificater 
He never got phone cans saying 1 shoiM toyc to go on this to understand about 
Electfonics, or understand about traremission". He went on to admit flat in many 
cases the theory was rather si«>erfliKHS and fell that many of his employees could 
get throuph th«r wor1ur« We quite haWJiV »fl»»ut umterstandft^ very much about 
the basic princ^les lying b^nnd ^ particidar pb. 

The range of different perspecti^ on punx»e can, p«1iaps, be 
understood by comparing 8« views of tadividuate representing three ^fpes of 
organisation included in ttie intejview sample. One of these was particular^ 
committed to voc^fenal e*ication (tevetopng transferatJie skite 
force, and pr^ring indlvtoals better to meet ttw needs of r^ly chai^ 
technology. However, he felt that - not least because of current pressures on 
Scottish indistry - employers would be tempted to Invest on^ ft» tracing which 

would prod4tte shorttomfi, very specific returns. He feared that the fitetional 
Certificate, whfch con^msed modules whfch he saw as very iob^pedfic, might 
exacerbate this trend and so make trainlr^ even more employer-centred than 
Ntt^rto. 
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Tte r^mentitives (rf a secmi OTgaivsi^n toiK which pertw best 
rei^seined 1^ vievvs of snaflo' em^c^rs) to an extern bore tNs om^ They 
ciain^ lliat wcafonai e(iucatK»i was i»^artty a 
vocatiffiuisialis. EiTipioy«9w««mftimefestedinanyti»igbeyatdth^. indeed, 
they claimed thM ncA 01^ enpioyers but sttK^ms saw no 
t)eyond the absolute Vn^essarymMrium. UeassuchastraisferaNeskis'were 
seen as part of an unacc^bie am] unn^anaigy jargon wNch was now 
t^coming associated with w«:atbnai tmvj^i 1 dtml ^ anyi^ ta&Rig about 
traisferabte sit^ • siraU conwies cKuit tMs mffxf- 

^ these views were nec^sar^ reflected «niH$st the tmting 
officers m the tanker comparaes m ti» sample. One ^ued that was tiding 
out tNr^ung, reasfMiing craftsmen wfK) can ^spose formu^ if its requml in 
their ft^Tctk^i. They can untterstand Ohm's Law and know how to transpose in the 
particutM'appficationsthat^needtodo^. Another said that connpanies were 
increasingly looltingseriou^fortrKifwduatswtthwkteritnQw^ intheirti^irmg 
pn^mme th^ ni^TTial^ ffKifcjdej two tim niMiutes wl^ 
basic requff«T«nt of ^ course bid which c&M t« gairad by stutter^ who 
mastered the ove qu^k^. Tl^senKKliitesvi^notafi^cN^forstudei^ 
but represents aspects which ^ ctHnpany felt m^ht be ctf merest or vali« ui 
tt% future even iftt^y could not be us^ at the {^esent. biti>e$e cases, «K}catk>nai 
educatitm and tnkmg were stiR ctearty or«nt«i arouml the t^ds of tl« emplo^r, 
but there was some commitn^nt to t[» noti«i that ieammg might bivohffi the 
development h^nsferable skills wMch m^ me^ ti^ needs of kidivkiuals as 
weH as ttnse of the company. Perhaps this was test summ«] up by af»)tl«r 
em(Noyer who stated that, in i^-w^te. felt that tranu^ ought to be relevant to 
the m^rkl of work ratf^ U^n tt\e >%eds of particulr employe. Bid as «m 
emptoyer, he setfi^ fnmd that stud^ would taugltf to do the Mvrk the way 
it was in his p^nt "What wt are niterested in is in m employees' havtf^g 
sr^dfc skiSs iv tl« company, and if they are transferable, all well ai^ gocKj 
if s an a(kied i^xm". 

Respmsit^H^s for trairmg 

We foUov^ these issues m by posing questbns about ^cm tcHkgs- and 
workplace- based tra»«ng are geared towards meeting the present needs of the 
company w fts Mtre reeds, abotd wl^tl^r different forms of i»xMskm are, or 
stouki be, geared ttm^ards meeting tne f%eds of tiie enpft^r & tte emptoyee, 
aiHj also whether training ^toukl cmcBm si^cifc or general voc^k>r»t skifls. 

As can be seen fit^m Ftgure 2.2, in^^ traMng prowsion is felt by most 
employers to be far^ everty balanced tetwe«i meeting tf« pre^f^ and future 
needs of tte compare, wt^te more emptoyers feel that cofeg&t)ased tramng s 
more geared to tt%ir future r«eds. Even more en^yerstiimkth^cotegei^ased 
training should be more geared to meeting ther future needs. 

Figm 2.2: Balance t^iween meetog organisations' t^esent and futiM'e needs 
intrakmg: employers' views 
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Figures 2.3 awJ 2.4 shw ttat most «nph^ fc« ttat ii^iouse trammg was 

slanted towards ijnivy^ S(»cif^ skiHs ap{»opr^ 

the naeds of ifie enH)N^. white coBegfrisased tranftig had a grea^ 

on sk^ «Hm^)r»te to ^ world of wori( and tiie needs of the 

employee. Thwfcteartywwe SOTO «nployefSwhofeft that coWe^ascdtrai^ 

should be m(m geafed toi«rds oroviiSng skis apimjpdate to tte 

meetmg the needs of the emptoyeis, but it is worth ncaing that there were few 

extreme responses as r^rds what the colleges do, and should do. Most 

employe, in fact appear ouiU! h«w that there should t» a balance between the 

g^erai andttw spedic mti betweeitheraedsof the en^>ioyee and the employer. 

Figm 2,2: Balance between specif and trsnsfefable skills in training: 
etY^^yers' views 
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OveraB, therefore, despite some misgi^/^s abou» me commitment of trainees to 
trainmg, and a suggestion that sm^ employee* in parfcuJa- are sceptical about 
the vBkx of tr^g other than that which tas tlwir Nrimediate b»ic needs, there 
is evidence tere that there is a pwelved martet need for the skis and 
competences nurtiml by the Material CerWcate. )Mtouse training and college- 
based training were both seen as having an important role to play, .t is to the way 
in which teaming shot^ take place in such educational and traWng programmes 
that we now tim. 
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The Natioral Certificato approach to teamifig 

Bofl) HI the intenfiew sluJy and h our t^ieslitmn^^ 

^ttm the exisSng iitsfature on iean^ (BiacH et 199(^ !o umter^snd how 

ieam^ig took ^tace m Nation^ Certifk^te courses. icMfM Ihice 

famies of theories 1^ iaariting ^ the Rerature. llaiioni^ 

stress the Msness of itnowiet^ and make ise of n^ions ^ ^i&ai ati%. 

'Associattoftisr theories, in OHitra^ see the learner as an «n{ilymstiir.to 

particidar Senris d knowled^ can be pcml way of experience of the «^ 

feit)ehi«enthese.'co)structiv^tfm(^ see learning asaimcessd 

rules and concepts from the raw date of ei^erienn. tai our research tl)ecame 

clear that the teiguage of leaning theory was ntt the iinea fraica of ll« grou^ 

we interviewed, Alth^ we were able to identify aspects ol tecfajrer d^^ 

which could tie expianed in tenns (rf some th«}r^icai imderpbins^ 

to do so was not truly to reflect the way Bi wh^ learning' was deaft with by our 

resfwnderrts. 

fhe one exception to this came fai descrq^ons (rf some aspects of 
iearn»« m wh^ was ciear^ a ra^on^ frame of thMung. Thus, for exam^e, in 
(HIT flitery«ii« two ft^im^ics tecttff^ s^ that 

"Wath^natio to be a sid]^ «^ stmie pe(^ K»« tl» to do quite 
w«8 at it f airly naturaSy, peof^ se«n to hsra a probtOT .. J ti^ 
himlamnttd m 8)e natw« d ^ st^ject' 

*Mirthematicid abtty is someMig jnu ii^ient* 

Similarly, tm Etectnonics techier of Etectrcmic faiAftKlmg as 'an instincf 
although teacMr^ thought to be necessary to enhance learning. 

T9 test the hypc^sis that respcmses cmM be caieiprsed as makmg 
'r^tonafisf. 'associ^nisf m 'coi^tn^tii^ assumptsins aboi^ the teaming 
rHt»^.we<te^sedasf<(rf(»j(^i(»iit!rn$w}^reftedteda3mnwas»m)i^ 
as$od^«J with these theories of lulling. Hiese toms nme mduded in the 
QU6$^»«iiam for the teacNng staff, students and employers. Factoran^^ 
was used on the resUtirg data to d^ern^ whether there w^ con^t^ sets 
of att^es, r^iecting differem v«ws on the nature of teammg. among the 
respondents. 

11» re&As of this »^sted 0)^ was n(^ poss^ to 

ca^g(»1sie eittter emi^oyers a- students n this way. at least not using tttt d^ 
generated by our aue$ti(m items. However, a set of 'tm& wt^ reflected 
'ratkH^iafisf asstm^jtRm did so dist^t^ between te^ 
beiiewd i^ ^ Imalsiess' of ^fl^y and some of whom lAd not This b^ that 
abaity is somehow innate is a fei^ of tho »e theories which we c^tssified 
as 'rationafisr.TltosewhoacfcMafationalstpefspective were less 1^ 
that laming Imf improve throi^h the ^itroductkjn d the National (^rtificate. 
They were al^ ^ ll»^ u: b3 U5B« shfdenN:entned teacNng methnte ffiid to 
think that the pf^celved r^evance of leaniig a smace of moUvatiKi. 

Most 1^ views which w^ ncft strong 'ratk^^^. t»it we cSd fM 
ihattheatt^udesof staffvariedaccordlngtowhichsi^edtheytffi^lttt. Compared 
to other gnw, Maths t^dws tended to belsve more in this view of i^nAig; 
Cwnmunfeaton, flnmcial f?ect»tJ Keeping (FRK) ^ f»radte^ 
teachers believed In I to a fcri^ser extent ttectnx^ staff t&Nleij to adopt a 
position mis^Rfiy between the tw?. 

It may be ^ tiuse differences, especial those between Matl» and 
PCS. sffn{^ refisci the esQetl?^ (tf ^chers c^ierem sulpcts, w^ 
teache.'s expecting their students to arrive at coSege wth a greater degree 
prevbusl«»wle{^ofthesutHectthanisthe case w^PCS teachers. Itmsyalso 
reflect the difference behveen at! 'academic' «x] Mectuar subject 19(6 Maths 
and a much mm 'i»per^nt>al' and Interpersonaf ^isnetit ite PCS where the 
quality of relationships between indMduais is M the core of the subject and may 
be expect to be reflK^ted ^ the teachers' o* '.t views on what their relationships 
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with their students shouW be »ke. In general, however, our finding was that ideas 
ba^ on theories of tearwi^ had orty a »mited usefulness m hei« us to uiKierstand 
how lectt^ers, employers and dudents descraie the iearnii^ exi^rience. 

Perspectives on 'Actkm Ffan prm^s' 

Another way to ex()iore ^titudes to te^mig wasto ask at^ atlitMtes to some of the 
specific approK^tes to leammg ttescribed in tte Action Plai literatiffe. In the 
Questtonnaire study we asted studenfe, lecturers and «nptoyers a set of questions 
about the impwtance of eHowing students to team at their own speed, take 
responsit^ for their own learrwig aid learn how to tearn. They were ^ asked 
8t)out the extent to whfch they felt that tewnii^ m coursti leadmg to the Mationai 
Certificate nurtured these aspirations and competences. The results are shown in 
Table 2.3. 

Tai>te 2.3: Tihe extent to v^h staif, stiKtents and emtoyers regard approaches 
to tearmg as m^x>rtar^t m the Hatmn^ C&tiftate 
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It is clear th^ without exceptbn ^aff . students and employers attached considerable 
importance to tf^ »pirations. btevitably p^ps. maiv of tt>em felt that National 
Certificate courses were not entir^ satisf«:tOfy in devetojAig students in these 
ways. There wre, howewr, significant differences in tl« extent of tf« difference 
between aspiration and perceived reaWy. 

m pner^ l«A>rers were the least optimstic about Nation^ Certificate 
courses, and partKularty about their success in hefpii^ stuttents to team how to team 
andtotakeresponsibiltyfortheirownleanw^. Studentswere more optintistic about 
this and they were nm^ likely to claim that they were responsible for their own 
teaming. Employers were generally the most optimistt: about t}« extent to which 
Nattonal Certificate courses were sis:cessful in meeting these goals. 

linitatiofls on approacfies to teaming 

It is interesting to note that both staff and students indkated that for them the kind 
of •teaming' whfch took pl^ informal ediaation was somewhat restricted. Lecturers 
drew attention to the conskferaWe emj^ss on passi/^ exammattons and one 
Questioned whether ttas necessarily resutted in true leaning': 

•yte seem to get fairly good pass r^s -and I think thats what SCOTVECs after, a good 
pass rate ... I Axil know whether they are actually rctaWng the knonvtedgcT 
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A ssniiar stance was t8t^ i}y one stiJdem a^ffid, Vr^ 

this student learr^ ^^seared to be a process you wem ti^^ 

^^^tNng. ^T^^fy, aiKJtti^ student felt that fittis fKpo^ to the 

[h^hslmodule. Hec(msideredtht$tot)e»i!fn|ieiMnentfortho$evi^m^ 

to use the Maths ^ a tot«^ date t»rt who woi^ not tie able to because they had 

only been 'storir^ not iean^. 

in the view of son« tecturers. teamif^ in ^ context of formal educatk^ 
couid not be entire the resiKjnsibifity of ^students. One Mathematics lecturer 
felt that teaming was scmiething students "had ttotm for them*. aln»$t on their 
behalf. For some iecttfers, there seemed to be a divisioflirfrespons&ity for the 
process of leamaig. The initio sta^s of lemmg consisted of an expert Starting 
the novice off , by 'giving* the stistefit the knowted^ they reottf^ 
go further undertheff own steam, {twasnotac^etftatnudenteshouldnotbe 
responsble for ^ own teaming, more that Ihey coikt not be. 

There was also a fee^ aiTK8^ staff tiiat t}« asj«ssn«nt system 
encouraged stud&Tts to take a very passive ^H^oa^ to tetfi^ wi^ invoK«d 
iittie effort on their p^t 

*^ud«^, mm Uvm ttwy used to feel, f eei tiiat it is up to me, the tcadier. to pass 
^em. ThM «m«N)w the «UiS is on fM to pi^ tH^ in bmes and upon tftOT to 
sati^ me tn «tter ^ i i^d a ^ m tte t)ox.* 

""Stunts can get to the stage wrfiefc th^ feei that they do ra^ need to worit , the sy^em 
wA pass tttem anyw^.* 

Not aD stMtents 'chose' their particular n^thod of teaming • some had sp(^ 
feedmg nettods t!mst upon ^\em because, due to limitatK»is such as the thne 
avaiiabte. that was tte 01^ way the tecturer cmM see tt»r beff% ^te U) comptete 
amodute. bi other cases it was simi^ a matter (tfisii^metNxis which were f^ 
appropriate for the maprity of students, Furtf»rmore, some staff f^tt«inwny 
students needed confidence to be abte to wor1( on th^ own »id it was important 
to t)«m to have son^cme vAvi didn't make them resp«i$i>te for 100% of ther 
tearr^. Ttey^^swnemi^stud^comnig back into ediKa^ after 
many years away from S may have backed off at ^ pro^}^ of haviiv tp take 
on too much responsibility of tt^ Mnd when they h«i con% sinn^ for a taster. 

tf some res{»ndent5 dtMbted whether it was «>propr«te for students to 
take responslbifity fbr tt^ own tearm^ tfien they are ^ cor^ with ^ of the 
fw)dan«ntalt»)ets of the Action fHan. As noted above, mu^^nphasis^i^ed 
on (tet^foi^ stwtents' c«>ac^ to lean N>w to team' and fo take greater 
p^son^ r^iof^^ for tean^. Ctear^r tf^ mt sam staff, mi some 
stutents, who for v»1ois rmors shy aivay fr«n ths. Hmi«^, ^t^ause 
these aims are felt to be N»pprtH>riate fw sonns stijdents v^ ha^ on^ just 
entered (or re«nter«l} tf« ftrth^ edtKatbn system, ft does not n^an tt^ they 
arei»tytessw(tfthwt^a$k»^«'tefm8hns. Tt«re does s^n to be a suggestion, 
in 5on« of ^ ^T^tew respoi^es. ^ there are tfiose who feel Vtm, because 
students cannot do these things stra^ht aw^, there is Ilttte {toint in tryhg to 
dn^top them. This is cl^f^ wro^. ^fowev0', we had no imMon from tiie 
niterviews tm widesiM^^ ^ws were. 

Factors seen as /ikeiy to result m 'successM ieami^ 
Notwtthstand'mg these practical Ibnitations on choice, we i^rthetess wanted to 
know what was seen as Hte^ fo te^ to ^uccessfuf lean^g. By far the nn^st 
commortyfWTtiwied f«:tor wds tte motivatkjn of the shstent. One teturer 
clain^ that this was: 

The best diing to help tlHam learn. Ai^uctoftwhosM&e^inwhatheis<^^Mti 
learn - Yw gi^ Hmtt^pr^ect... and he with it At ^{^ler^iddttte scale 
• and ft be n the same dass -ti^'s the {umKAvatetS p«$(m {whom} yiMiVe reai^r 
g<A to watdi ovR- »k1 ie»i tarn ttrot^ a lot of ft.' 

As already said, mahjre stwtents were identified several tecturers as having a 
different attitude to their work. One claimed th^ the older age groi^ seem to be 
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feaBywelmotitfateif. mvvas seen as from thes-havsig chosen to come 
to coB^ to ^udy. tither for a ^taifficMion ^ spedfk: emptoy^^ 
msifi, or because they trussed «Jt on their eertier educatioiv 0^ 
interest litony lectim though «at younger stut^orilytNeweda^ 
means to «i end ^ certified or as a tictet to the next st^ of the fmai 
Qt^licalion^they needed, and were not ^nerelhrimefeste^ 
work itself. 

The employers added anodir perspective which was not voiced by 
lecturers. Tl«y fett that motivation was not p« a fimction of differs 
students. Offerences amtmgst lectiffers and in the way colleges dealt witti 

students were ^so snpc^tent 

One en^tioyef, In pivtlcidir, vi^ concerned about what she saw to t)e the 

task-c^ilrednatimof muchffloAiiarteenning. She felt that tittma^gnpetus in 
many classrooms was to^throi«htt«n»dule, and that in sofT^cas^ this took 
pfec«tenceoveranycoi»id^ation^)OUt^i«ients'n)Oth;atm biherexperience, 
how^, the ed^it of the problem varied accent to the teacher's style and 

persMiatty. 

llie sanne er^A^ underfined what she saw as the to deveiop 
motivation by giving stuttents^rfOmation. She l(teitif«doi% coiled as being the 
only of« wi^ sent regu^ progress reports on trainees: 

1n^col^es.itisatiysm^ {scrematcoHei^. inonecoHe8e.idontknowhow 
n^j^ttmc^mmtA^me^'m^tm^-aiaBtetimli&. Andthavenoi 
h«J«wr^«rtfw8tr«iiBehas«». TWsBSidi, YwntowAiwrtivatebweesby 
t^&m them i^ t^/ye M^iicved, v tettn^ th»n ^ whetf theyVe sbtt to 

For her, motwation was central to good teachif^ practice. Once the teacher had 
estat^shed that he or she vvas »Herested in the individuai students, then it woUd 

become mtK^h easier to get tt»m to }em. 

[Hf^rxes mlim grm^s 

to th^ point we have iarg^ assumed that students, staff and employers were 
intern^ homc^tous grotg^ Thoe were, however, s^rtifcvit deferences 
w^ tiiese grotqjs ^ potential ^niK»rtant ti^ms^vi^ 

OveraB. we found slalklcaNy s^r^:am dtffererees betwem teaching 
st^ m f&kmtt suN«:t areas m the extort to whteh they feft ^ National 
C&tificateteadtingwasasourceofmotMjn. PCS staff w»«mo^ i«)y to thinli 
that teacM« bi the National C^tificate mt^ted tf^ students and Electronics 
staff least 8k^ to thWt tWs, Th^ w^ however, no C(»!wable evWence from 
studMits. f^ no ^atist^ s^t^icant dfffer^x:es retted to the module 

being studied. 

T\fm were sfetificant differeiKes amongst cert^ types d stiHtent as 
to wN^ they thmigltf ^ being responsttite f(»- thek- own ieammg was 
tfnportani. TN^e studying nwU^bec«tse of a YTS scheme tended to think that 
being response for th^ own teantir^ was not important, as dU those «^ were 
studying in order to help with their currem job or becaise their «npioyer said the^ 

had to. Stud^s who were tsSax^ modules as i^par^ for going on to 
ad^ed courses were s^nificartiy nu}re to ctato tfatt^dng fespons3>i% 
fortheb'ownle^f^isimportam. 'n«seimderl6andthoseof2Sandov^were 
more to thWt that tean*^ at ^ own 5pe«l is fenpwtant and those over 
25 were most Hte^ to IhMt ^ modu^ shoiM help them to te^ how to team. 

The interview also $i«^$led that mMure students were ifm mo^ 
likely to see 'pe'»m^ respons8}iBt/ and Ieammg to learn' aspirations as 
important. was strikii^i) one (Electroi&s) class. One of the schod leavers 
said that he w^T^ as motivated ^tiiema&ire students. Hewasfi^tf^behKK} 
in his work. Sometimes tfie matitfe stu&ms he^ hfrn as he did not re^ly Know 
what he wasting. 71ie others, having finished what w»requk^edforthemodute. 
were keen 10 solve their own problems, such » memfing a car racSo. 

There were ateo stas^sticafiy signify (fifferences amongst the overall 
staff vfews in colleges. Those concerned wah student teaming, together with the 



rank (^{^ of tte )^ most (»fieges «it of tN( 1^ samided, are stKMrn m 
Table 2.4 (coii^es are referred to mHiti)^ assgned tfie reseafdi team). 
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Ih&B were jriso several ctose^ related sigraficant differences betw<^n conges 
with regard to a mjmtier teacfdng' varat^s (see mxi cl^jter), T^'ng these 
together wi^ the pre^nt learning' variables A was appvent that time were 
consistent dtfferenm betmen c(^ges n ther n»c^ to the change wroi^ 
m te^ng and teaming by the fl^nal Certificate. Four «)Seges n particti^ - 
numbers 1 . 10, 18 and 20 • stood out as being par^ularty positive. In Chapter 
5 we speculate on whytfiis might be. Here we can note that tt^en^ttoyerquned 
atove may t« fight to thmk that ttiere sre notabte dfferei^es i^tvveen coteges. 

Figure 23: Smtat^ty of NC rmMes for vm)us groins ofstud&}ts 
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Dif^rwices m the mt^fy of tfie Natkm^ Certificate f(» certam 
stix^i^ 

Ok area ^ we IvPOthcsised that ttiere !t4i^ be diffefences was the 
suittbMty of Nation^ C&tificatemo(}ui»l^ backgrounds 
and <«l^ei« atteinmert tev^. F^ire 2.5 shows tiie extent to which staff, 
stix^ Sid empk^ feit that National Certaicate modides were suitable for 
vtfKHK gmm of students. 

The first Iniportant finding from tt^s s that there was ctear genera? 
agreement that the N^ional Certificate was suitable for afl but a few students. )t 
was se&) to meet the mis of 'midtfle' and lower* ^tainers, VTS students, mature 
s&x^, dayfe^se sbJd«its and ful^one stider^. It was wi •ere Ipotentiai 
high fliers' and 'studeits intemSng to imjgress to advaiKed courses' were 
concerned that suWity became an issue. Furthemnre. although there was a 
v&y dear nu^ority of staff, stwtents »id ennptoyers who had dou^ about its 
suitebilty for liigh ffiers\ it was orty tectiffws who were cwicerned about 
in meetR« tiie needs ^ those who intevted to progress to advanced courses. 

Furttw ins^^ ii^ the reasons behind th^ were gained from the 
interviews. &Mne of these reasons related to i^nwgatd some to assessment 
(see Chapter 4). For exami^, there was c&^m that the lack of grading may be 
(^T»tivatsig for higher attaki^ and tt%re were ^ reservations about the 
extent to which tt« information on attawnertt «as appropriate for the needs of 
studei^whowshedtoprtH^eedtot^h&lev^coiBses. Staff ^ gave some 
reasore as to why they felt that low achiam' and 'mature students' had 
b^efited. low achiewers' had gaiied tecausc of what were seen in other 
contexte as the faults of the systen, iethat 8was relative undemanding, it dwided 
tWngs up into easSydi^sted chunks, prowded remediatan and genraBy "nursed' 
them through. MatiaesbJdents gained because of the increased mothfation they 
were se»i to brii« with them. Itwasalmostasifthey wereseenas agroupof 
h«hly motivated, qucstionii^ stisJentssfhowojId transcend the fimitations of the 
system, and who were mo^ated by tTie des^ to learn and did not restrict 
themselves to ^ply cofiecting learnk^ Oi^comes: 

'Th8re'$iK«te$e»d»d|inB,par1»citefyffltheyoui«eron» liihc mature students 
becase ^ seem Id be nK^iolfid' 

•Wstoiestudsrts are mrfj»ffltedb«ais^tt)^w»rt to get a together. K^fwrsare 
rm^iiatetS because t»»y doni w«rt to end up {dwr«l r enwtfa&ai on a Vlfe*>es<iay 
aftHDOon.' 

n9w*ifst*enthestressandstr8inolfth8hardiis«rtejgt»itn^ - 
I they haw be«Y ^ to ^ tft^ ^ can vrark hml «id f»ss ... «^tereas before 
^ w^nl vi^ abte. ti^ i»rd ^ ^ and f the ex^ . . . I tNi4( its 

a pod system for ^ ty^ ^tKient' 

Several reasons «^ given for the perceived tnappropriateness of National 
Certificate for stwtents of "Wgh^ffit/. These include: the inadequacy of ftetional 
Certificate modi^ to prepare these types of stwJent for going on to advanced 
cw^sesithe Idea that modules (fid rest presentthenecess»ychaHengewhichwas 

part of the Wdtten cwricuyn and which dennotivated tlw better students, 
particirfarly in respect of the lack of gradfl^ and tl« assertkJn that the National 

Certificate was 'sinply not sutaWe' fw tiie higher-abiRty student. 

Wie had no informabon (»i the previous attainments of the students who 
compteted Qu^tioim^ but we (Sd know the reasons they gave for attending 
college. Hence we explored the extent to wNch students plannNig to progress to 
adviir^ courses lieW views which were significantly different from other 
students. TlieresultsdidnotsuMWfttheviewsofthestaff. There were significani 
differences in the extent to which they tbougW that 'makng stwtents responsible 
for their own leanwig' and "he^^ng students to devetop study skills' ««re impo^ 
Students taking modu^ as 'preparation for onto a more advanced course' 
were more likely to tNnfc them important than students taking modules for other 
reasons. As to whether the National Certificate actually prepared sbKieflts for 
gomgonto ad-iancedcourses. those students taktngmoduiesfor this reason were 



nrarcliketytothR^tiuitheydicirM^i^jaretii^. Staff, mti«oti»-hafxt,d«l rait 
feel that this was the case. Ttws ft woiAl«)pe«' that, whfle staff and em^oyers 
ma(te stat^nents to the effect that the Natiotai Certificate was tmsuitaikte for 
hig:i«r^ity students in some aspects, ti^vievrs of the correspwvttf^ gnn^ of 
students differed in ths respect 

Overall views on teantins 

The (^}$en«tioi«wt^ staff made, Iwthli im^8Mrsartilnwmtt&icomn«ntson 
ttie questionnaire, sugge^ tf« M range of overall re»:tions» as to tfs effKt 
of the It^^Miti Certificate (Hiieamfl^. rfrstofalti»vwefettose«^«i^n)n%d 
the changes without Quafification. or who felt that the benefit: cieariy outwe^hed 
the dfsadv^tages: 

eii&y li« chii^e 1^ fim&iS ans««rs for then^dves aix:e Ihey l»(^ 
simm the nmrt efledi«« way to do du mi they haw giiwd mm^ cor^deiNS.* 

'IheiKleami^ mettK>(fei t»Kltofli^ethe iesnn^ priN»»fm^ 

forstifldents wdt«ipd^ieai..lwwtole»n,howtowoii«^f^^ iamnot 
commKxd, hOH«vef.tt^tfi^«ctui^leam{Ntdrem«i^8sn(«id)i^>0(tfthe$ti^ 
mattn^ as ttwy wmtfd if mas «i m\4 exm* 

For others, wto had nrare ragatwe ^riews, ft was itbt r^essarity the case that they 
disagreed w^h tte pr«icq}tes fiiM>h/ed: often it w» rath^ that there were felt to 
t» practical diffk:i^ies wh^h prevented f\Si implementation: 

The i»»cs^ ot Natk^i^ Cer^ate mocUes and t}« 'novtraiitk^ m^hocfe dre 
h^Myeffectiv8iniy»m^ii%ethc«>ti)e8mB\g. ^toM«i«r,t}»i»w&caim^^n«itati{m 
1^ t^wKl these Kteas." 

1thiN(iun(tefStandiiKij^{x«c»^a8met>enefitsdastudefrt-<ent^a4>^^ Not 
^ys (N>ssd)ie vnthin t!« cmfnes cA cufHculum mi resotrces.' 

Ftnatty , tf^ was also a furtt«r group of teachmg staff mIio fe% that the approaches 
to learning advocated in the Natonai Certificate were ssnply apprt^viate for 
scMne of their stioients: 

''!Sw(eik:«^red le^ia^ cm be veiy eff «cti»e but mi^ «nth those sUK^ts who are 
s^-fiK^ivated at the outs^.' 

Tew studNits can figure tiw^s Kit for then«e)ves. iamah'aidtheyhan«tot>etoid 
^t tokxA for di^ xSo an expaim&tt.' 

Of tf» st^, 61% who ct^m^ted our (UJestmure h«} t^n te^hKig n further 
educati(m befdne the hm^duction (rf the National Certificate. To obtain a mfsre 
precise Qi»ntitetivemeasiffe of views 0 in^gth^irareastedwtietterth^ 
thought that the National Cert^^tel^ proved the way in which stiRients go 
about leannng--41% felt tNs to have been the case, 19% telt that there had been 
no change and 36% thought ttat it had deteriorated. These overall f^ures mask 
wide (fifferences m the reactions of staff in (Mferent subiect areas, as Table 2.5 
slK)ws: 



Ta£>te 2.5: Changes m st^ents' aporoact^s to teaming; views of experienced 



staff 



CormmjnicatKin Maths 
% % 



PCS 
% 



FRK 
% 



Etectromcs 
% 



frnprowed 47 26 

Deteriorated 29 42 



80 
0 

fri •= 15} 



44 
38 



28 
59 

fn « 32} 



CNo change' and 'I^'t Knew* categories omitted} 
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Wte can see that was a very positive feac^ smngst Practicai 
Caring Sklte staff, and mucti more negative reac^ns amongst Electronics and 
Ki^sstaff. TKs was <»n$istem with other dtfl^encesbetwe&i sublets 
we found. 

It is also important to note that the ovtr>« staff response was very 
efferent from th^ of emptoyers who were alto^ther more positrve. When 
«T^oy^ were a^ the same question, only 8% f^ that the approach to 
learning h«id^efiorM«id 60% felt t^at it h&dimimjved; 18% felt unable to 
answer the question. 

Wtether flsse {ffierenc^ reflected some lecturers' unwttfingness to 
chan^, empjoyefs* tack of detaiied knowiedge of the learning envaonntent or 
dif^nt priorities attached teaming by the twfo groins, is diffkruitto know. Two 
ttt)g$.however»areciear.the sample of staff responding toourqu 
evei^ divkted in their overaB appraisal oT tean^ng in the ^iationat Certifi^ 
the s»n(^ of employers was much mwe positive. 



3 Teaching 



TeacMng in the Action Ran 

Ihe ActioR Ran (SED 1^ made retativdy^ references to tesclvng i»jt the 

in^}fication$ of what was s»d were profound. 1%iactic' ap^ 

vxK defeated aixJ h^tead a of teact^ ^es fm acMacated— 

ft s BTip«tant ^ the co^ait d tt» modtde is Krt Merpr^ fts 

(H kiKM4edge, since tNs ^ ccnwKxily teKts to ^ 

tevf»%... A«mlev^ty(rfi9}!Hoadi^toteadiing«Mthefetoretere<Mred 

to com' the tv^ of obiectiva ^ted in mth modute. ^an 4.m 

S^}sequent documeits eiM^Hic^ on tf« stytes of testing ccmsittered ap|^(^^ 
Mettxxis vMch incHKte wt^^ akuw, in pan^ and bi groups fi&e acteicated. 
Discussion, (tebate. i»'acto)«^ case stt»^, {y^^ 
and work experience were st^gested. Gre^ emphasis was to tie given to 
student<»Ttred ieamn^, to hewist^ methods, to motiva^ s^jdents tfstHigh 
ctoser attention to ttefr »«iivMual i^eds afd to devetoping a cons^iK:tive 
re)8tk»isttip between assessment and teKhing. 

Questions on teaching 

Much of m int^view data concerned the types of teaching methods that were 
used in teach^g modides. bi particular m di»;us5^ the changes in teaching 
mettnds tiath^J teen brt^gM ^ut hy ^ ffitr(Kiuction Nat^ 
with Its emi^sis on student-ca^red ieaming, aiKi the appropriaten^ of tf«se 
changes for ^ yarkm groups. Th^ issws were the ones m chose to 
focus on in ou* (^es&mnare stuJy: 

SfiA^mt-cenfratf fsaming: VH^t has been tte impact of student-centred 
feamftig? 

TaacMif nmtfiotfa: What teaching methtx^s were bemg used by lecti^^? 

• has introcfctctk^ of tf^ ^:ationai Certifcate result in a change m 
teactA^ mettKids? 

• what mfhiences lecturers' choice of teachii^metiiods? 

• what are ennpioyers'v^ws of teaching in the Nat»nai Certificate? 

• whatarestudents'viewsontfiemethodsfliataFeus^F-are^theones 
they team most from? 

• did respondents thM(th^teachi{^meth(x}s had improved? 

TfHf reto ot wemnmtt What rote (toes assessmertt play in the teaching 
pnocess? - does it support ^ act as n constrBsitf 

Student-centred leaning 

Very few staff claimed not to te usir^ student-centred techi^ues and almost two- 
ttBfds ciiAned to be usif% tfiem to a large extnif . ^^wve^, our kiterv^ data 
cteariy suggested thst ^student-^ntr«l teaming' «es interpreted rather toosety 
by mai^ s^. At oi^ &dren% it seenwd to t» rn) tme than a conscbus ef^ 

to meet Sudanis' i^eds. Others went ftffther and descri)ed approac)^ retHsri^ 
greater invo^ent of sti^nts in the ieartting process and th^ progressed 
tfrough to a totai devo)(ftN») of re^ionsil^ to ttm stutent. in titis last case, 
respons&ifity tor te^r% was »en as be^ (Ml tt« sbKi^s shouUers. and ^ 
teacter assum&i the tc'£ of classroom mam^er or fadfitator d ttm student's 
leaning. 

There was also a difference in the extent to which staff conskiered 
student-centred learning to be an Innovation. member of st^ had c(»npletely 
changed hs ai^)roach to teacNr^ (and l«s view of what leamii^ was 8tx>ut), 
because of the stiKtent<centr»} approach of the Nation^ Cert^cate. Rather than 
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•dragging things out of them" he now thought that the students brmg things to the 
lessons", in contrast to this, of« lecturer said 1 thought tt^ National Certificate 
wasawrtting down of what Maths teachefs,naMpJaccs, have l>een doing for yea« 
... Maths teactog has been stwtent-centred for 100 years". 

Lecturers were highlycommitted to the principfes l)ehind student-centred 
leamB^. fn response to a set of WKStains in which they were asked to indicate the 
degree of importance attached to eiatiling students to work at theb- own s;«ed. 
use their own ideas and work things out for themse>ves, 80% were at the positive 
end of ttw spectrum. 

tt was ctear that there were significant deferences t>etween staff teaching 
different n«xyes as to the degree of importance they gave to stwtenfcentred 
ieaming. f»CS staff were most i»sjtive atout it However, staff m ail subjects were 
tess convinced that the National Certificate actuaBy nurtured these skills, with only 
26%tlwikingthatitdidso. 

Some of the reaswis for staff support of student-centred teaming, and 
some of the resefvatwns they had about its working in practice, were provided by 
commerts wrtten by stalf on the <»«stionnaire. A f»v staff offered it an almost 
unQt^if«d welcome: 

•^udHit<«^ lewreng is a gre^ st^ toro^d ind frovmg very effective. The 
nwkiar prowsran has mcreased ftm need {or resource^jased learning and »s of great 
t«TOfit to stw^ts.' 

However mwih they agreed with the prmdples of student-centred (earning, others 
felt that there were practical dtfficulties which prevented its full use. Principally 
these difficuftKs were time and resoirces: 

llfiiiA that stwtentc«ttred te»nngist!«nH>« e««:iiye ^)j»oach 

to BT^rfanert m tf« tm atowed for a nwye. e^c^ ¥wth afl the aawn^ive 

assessnents re<»flred \md& tiie iww mothite descr^rtw Iter Conmurec^).' 

'^:fim the mayes t«8gMv I used studertf <«itred teammg, sbxfeids w»kmg m groups 
and w»king at their own speed. Now that the Comnfwnication reiprefnents have 
changed in the ia^ yev. I haw had to revert to wht^ciass teadwig.' 

1 would use a studa*<entred approach more often if dass size aHwed it" 

A further grot«> of staff felt that stJKJert-centred teaming was inappropriate for 
studaits who tecked eitf«r at»)ity nwtivatiai: 

"Some students eivenence dSficufty w^ Student-centred learrengJ as they «e not 
aliwys^toi«»orkin(M>endentlytodiscov»irrform«ion.Other$s^ 
where they cm do ittte work and thus have to be monitofed ctese^. Matur 
ad«rt to tt« approach much mwe reacfiy «Kl cojKientiaKly.' 

"The grwps I nonnafiy de^ \Mth do not have fte ab% to deal with these ap|y wk:^ 
T!»re is a offlwion rnyth among eAjc^Hwiri tl»orists Ihrt the low 
magcaty respond to a system which alows them to m^ their own dec^ons, with 
the teacher^jtor acting » a guide/fadftator (or whatever the currra* jargon is). What 

lwW)»s n re^isftat very IWe tearrw^ t^es place. A stwtent once said to me When 
»e gomgto teach ts son^tHng?* ' 

It is worth noting that the extent to which studerrt-centred teaming was feR to be 
being accomplished within Mattonal CertTicate courses varted amongst coBeges. 
This Qmsm was one of the varies whch differentiated the most and 
teast "positive' coHeges from the others. There .*as also a related grow of 
variables in wfwch the same co«eges were a^ positive about the extent of team 
teaching, ftexibte and oper. teamlf^, coteboration between colteges, and the 
adequacy of natiwial and regk)nal giridefines. Afl of these variabtes iniply su«)ort 
from the coBege adn^inistration for their hi^ment^ion. TWs suggests that 
stuJent-centred teaming is more likely to succeed In sttuattons where an 
infrastructure has been established to supjMJrt it. 
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Teaching n^thods 

StudenlcefM team^ best thot^ of » a pnerai 
decisions about ^udem and ^ foiK in the taactitg std i^ii^ 
behlid ttis pf^s^ ies tiie nnre specffic mattK' of how teacMng ad^ 
pbce . Otff ii^ Merviews «id our tft^fsis of t^t* Bteratuie stw 
of methods is associated wlh N^ionai C&tffiuto leaching. 
bi the (^le^ionna^ ^u^. both staff and students were 0«n a i^ of 
methods (see Table 3.1}8nd^(ed 10 give an animate of the extfifft to whidi they 
are used. Perhaps the mo^obvtousfMingfhNnthlsisthe wide varietyoft^ching 
methcxis wtych m clLl.iiedto be in ^mmn i»e by bo^ grot^ itwnitd have 
been very stm^ if 'msik exper^Ke', leaching oitside the tiissroom' and 
Nnsit{»s from outside' had as brge ai^topiay as grotQworic or rnM 
the whole together. However, It would have rtfsed s&tous questions about 
fiiation^ Cert9k:ate teachbig me^^ the »piF8tions of the Action Pian ftiiey had 
not fe^»ed as both staff and sbxtents agree that they do. 
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There w»e sigivficai^ dif^nces fai tie ext^ to w^ich s^ clasT^d to be using 
metiwds reconmnded in the Actioi Plan Rt&ati^. PCS teach^ damned the 
highest use of such methods and Mathemat^ teachers the least However, a 
certain amount caution must be e)(erc^ in interpreting this fint^. TTie 
a{^ro(»r^t»)e$s of nntthods wfil ^om subt^ to sub^ as wiH tiek* exact 
rreaning t»i ss^vnent 01 Matiema^ may be a very di^fent ttti(% from an 
ass^nment in Pradicat Caring ^dU^ 

Pertiaps more important is that tiiere are se^rai areas ffi which staff and 
stud»tts ma^ (afferent datiTis. Over^. staff said that prefects or ass^imente, 
group worit. and teacfting the whole class together were tiie three modes of 
teachi?^wf^th€y used to the greatest extent In contrast, itwasthe students' 
view that the methods used most often were whole teadtt{^. using 
ass^smeittx diagnostic purposes and practk:at«wk. Thet disa^^ment about 
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dtagm)Sl^ a^esvmnt was comimm to all sut^cts and is discissed at greater 

tengthtekwbutisprQlMblyattrajutaiNe.afieastinpartio^ 

betw^ staff and stuctents. The ds^re^nHTt gr(»«) 

k\ the case tH M^te and Fmandtf f^on) Kee]»^ mxh greater. 

FinaBy. ft is worth noting that there was a signifiCKit difference amongst 
colteges in the extent to whch staff claimed to be usbig the kmds of method 
r^TOTin^mlK} in ^ N^m Plan. Tt« whk:h were msX ieast likety 
to be usir^ these methods were frequ^Ytty ^se same colleges which clakned to 
be using student-centred approaches most ami \eaA as discussed above. 

Charges m teacNr^ 

The ui» of tKs v^ety of nwtfods nrNght erf course notte new. We trn^ to measure 
the effect which the National Certificate itseff has had in two ways. Ttrst we as^ 
staff to ef'tHTiate the ext&it to which ^ used ^nofHraditk)naf8ppn»ch^ ona 
var^ 'J cmffses tt%y nyght ha^ taugttt. We ti«n ^ked tl»m to irKik:ate the 
ei^nt to wt^ they fe)tti)at they used tt« varioifi nietinxis nrtore or mwv than 
th^ had in their teact^ of non^dvare^d courses pri(^ to tt« Nation^ Certificate . 

It is ctear^t»n Table 3.2 that s^ claims that they used *nonMitionar 
aeproactes mish more m Nattoi^ Certift^ teacNng titan m ai^ other tyi»s of 
cmirses. bi some cases, arai pal^n^rfy S^mlard Gr»te, ^e da^ must be 
fnten^eted with caution as there are relativefy tow numbers of staff who have had 
experience of teaching them. But what is imeresting is that two thirds of staff had 
taught nonadvanced courses prior to the Na^jnat Certificate and SIO% of these 
claimed to be usmg 'non4radit«)naf methods at least to some extent rme than 
tlwy had prewousfy. 

Taf^ 3.2: The extent to whfcft staff said tf»y used 'non-traditjona/' teaching 
methods in tfie areas in which ffjey taught 
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Lecturers' nes{»nses atx}ut the extent of chs^e in indhriduai teeing methods 
simm6 a clear decrease in ti« u^ of V4k^ c^ss' te^hing ds^ correspotKiing 
iiKreases bi use of other te%:hing n%tiv^ s^xi) as were recomn^nded by 
the origm^ Action Plan and subs«)uent guideiie documents (Table 3.3). 

There few d^nences attributat^ to subiect and t^se coi^ to a 
large extent be explamed by the nature of tiie subjects themselves. 'Simuiattons 
Of rote pla/, m par^ci^, are ui^Bt^ to t% atHHXJiK^te m modutes »jch as toths 
or Etectrcmics, »id ttis (notably ££counts f(^ the bw use of them reported by 
teachers in these areas, f ii^m^ial Re(U>rd Keepng and Ete:tronics teachers 
re^KHted par^uiariy high increases in the use of pract^i worit. 

iniki&Kes on tecturers' choke of me^ods 
Inmr RTh»v^, several lecturers m»ie it ^r that they stiH sawa i^e for the 
tocher to be standii^ in front of the cbsstefiing them things. tmi^,veryfew 
of the sM who were interviewed could be sakl to have abandor^d tr^itwnal 
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Tafete3.3; The extent to staff said tfiey used extern teac/wig rretf^ 
iTTOfB or less tfian tftey dKi pnor to the intnx/ucfton of tte f^tm^ CertificatB 
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'cha* and talk' methods ^gether,andfewwsh«J to. Rather it seemed that they 
(X)wdr{^onavmj«'rep8it(»«oftectn^i£smttwteachu^. VWiatwasittiiat 
detennined lecturers' choice of n^thods? 

Fffi* at teast some s^. more traditk}>^ didactic approaches were 
included in their teachiri repertoire because Variet/ was seen as an important 
end m ^If: 

"I thnkftey like a varied approach. ItNnkthafsthethb^ 

For others, didactic approaches had attractions because they were seen as 
ecoi^mic w^ of teact^: 

Tor rm to ^ BxSm&al hA«m to 20 ^txfeftfs m bo<A k^pmg I thM s 

... thetvramim^$sperH^«»Mngthems(^1^onthebo^cans««8nawfui1ot.' 

Much more common were those comments whfch suggested, not that "non- 
traditonaT teachmg approachesww* inai^rc^)riate, biAthatttere^^ 
which prevented them teing emptoyed to the fufl. There were son« staff who felt 
that the d^rptors were too preKril^d and teft ttwm fittle freedom of actsjn: 

n>)emcstuut&ac^featiffetstiienec8ssitytoad«retorigidguid^n8S«^^ 
iittie so^e imaginatiM teacho^." 

ft vws not made clear to us where these "rigid guidelines' originated. Certainly, the 
descriptors themselves contain only 'suggested* apprc^clws to teachmg. 

For other lecturers it was a lack of time and resources which constrained 
their teaching. The Nworkload' wWch detracted from teachmg was char«:terised 
by some staff as pnmarBy 'administrative' wh8e for others it was more ctearbr 
idemffied with the assessment system, which seemed to be operating counter to 
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leaching ^ two ways: fir^ by Up ttT« thus reducing the amount of 
tsne avsBabte tor teach^ second by occupying teachers' time with 
pap^vvork: 

"Suggestedteadn^/learimg ^raad«s are pedago^aiVsouidbutresoufm are 
nM(ted to «nbte sadh n^hotfe to be Swafac^sriy in^emented • b(Hh m terms d 
sta^^ Mid flf^erM^' 

'TTk tad 1^ "^BUf extent ^ ttie «&»t when tt« sw^ to nradites 
made m the mideigh^ seems to mcreascd, teamg ittie 

There is probably some truth in these comn»nts btd it fmist be said that tt^ came 
from a minority of staff in each case. Them is always a cost InvoVed in tnrmatn 
atthoi^ tilts is often of^ by sav^ n tiiTffi and resmJTces tiseivhere. ^ 
question is whether the cfonges matte are suff^ntly ^abie to maiffi them 
worti)wh8e.ttw8Sto estimate the vahje of these mettwds that we asked employers 
which nwthods d teachmg tt«y pref&red and asited student to nidicate the 
extent to whk± they Mth^tt^tean«d by usRig the varioi^ methods. 

Enif^oyers' views on tsactm^ methods 

in mterwew. se^ral ef(H>ioyers stressed ti» thai successful teximg was 
dependent on the ^Cher's personaiity ^ whether ite gels wtth tt» students' or 
whetf^ or not he took an indiv^biterest in the trainee. The age of the teacher 
was also thought to affect how w^ he or she adapted to tr^nee-centred 
ap{m>aches and new technoto^. Only one common was concemii^ 
te«:hers' backgroimd and this concent the Ideaf te^r one who'd been 
practisii^ in indus^and Nvho was quaOfied and had got the urge to go back to 
cotlege and teach'. This suggests again that empk^rs* main concern was the 
relevance c^^theoretica] side to tf% work smiation. and that le«tttngsh(^ 
an ai^^ context. It^st 'tmsotOl characteristk^s' >anab6t& 
doubtless bnportM but we were not in a position together data cm these in this 
study. Nev^theiess, i mA l» noted that in the teacter data we found no 
$^«:ant differences in the attitu^ of teach^ whk:h ««re atbiHitabie either 

to age i»«vk»i}S bad^rotmd. 

(Xtm employer comments in the intenrsws re^d ctoseiy to the 
kHtds (tf te«:hii^ methocte (Sscussed above and ft was apparem that they saw the 
National Cefttfk:ats as an im{m}vement (HI imims sy^emsjforrw 0^ 
than that It was se«i to be ckser to th^ k)^ of p^M "hands on* training. Titey 
n»de such comments as 'af^tiAigrs better than chaH( and taflt • what happens is 
better aid (teeper than tiiaf and noted that le»^ng shoukJ be ^parttcipative, 
reie^,K^>^ased,pn»^,dndnmtectures'. Utked with this, there appeared 
to t« a preference sim^ en^to^for^itii^ to be on a tisff^eme, rather 
tf»n a btock-r^ase bass, as they pref^r^ a systen whicft enat)ted trainees to 
use what they ieamed at cotege rather than be bombar(^ with several weeks 
¥«ofth of infdrmatkm winch was not taught in (^nfunction with work experience. 
Howevr, there was some concern expressed by emptoyers in interview that 
traineeswerefainr^torememberwhattheyhadleamed. Tliey wished for teachii^ 
methodswhlchw>iukJenc(»rrasebetterr«ention. This is a matter to which we will 
retimi m secb<»i on assessneiH 

$tu(i&\ts* ieachtt^ piiefemx:es 

Tal^ 3.4 shows !$u(tents' responses to a questk}n in whch they were asked to 
indicate lfm extent to vMdh ttiey teamed from the various methods discussed 
above. Students claimed to teammostfrom pr^rtcal work, getting feedbackfrom 
(fiagnostc assessnM »id proj^ or assignment. They made surprisingly low 
claims for the efficacy of team ^achkig, ieamif^ out^ the coKege. and 
ssTUilations or role play, although this pr^abiy to be treated with caution 
because these appi^ches wm used quae Mrequentiy. 

It^b^resting to compare the above (krta with the responses toastmHar 

Questicm asking studeitswhkihteachingn^ttodsth^th^htwere used. It was 
not alw^ the case that students felt that they teamed best from the teacl^r^ 
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mettof* : *hat were used the nwst, was it the ca« 
teast /erenecessarilytheonesthatstucJemsdeeme^ 
them team (see 33)^ 

Tabte 3A: The extent to which stuients smd they teamed from the texhmg 
mthods ihat are used 
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Tadte 3.5; A comparison of tsactm^ methods used ss ;>erceimi by staff 
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Stuftents' percfiption of whcNe class teaching was that it was used a lot of the time 
t>ut less tfianhatftNHtgmttiattheyiearned a tot from this me»^ Stuttems'vtews 
of tne value of diagnostic assessment and ^n&r p^c^sfons of its occurrence 
more or less coim^ted, attf^h of coiffse if staff >^ws on ^ extent of use of 
this api8«ach are constdered, there would seem to scope to place more 
emphasis on this. But perh^ nwst ln^X)r^ isthe disparfty between the Ngh 
value stud^ place on pra^cal work (as do en^yers) and the &nit«i extent to 
which staff especial ^ it as bang used. Once aga^, cautnn must be exercised 
here as not all si^Hects lend themselves practical wortt and there are probably 
finite ioDite to the amount of learning which can be accomplished in this modem 
any sut^ Nevertiieless, this is ag^anvea which these data would suggest 
should be considered carefu8y by teaching staff. 

Hmi teactmg metote vnpnDved? 

Asked whether these changes m teach^g ntethods were an improvement or a 
deterwration. more staff thought they had improved (46%) than deteriorated 
(27%): 21% felt there had been no ch»)ge and 6% didnl taimw. 

The rote of assessrmtt m classroom teach'mg 
Several re^^es have been made at»ve to 'diagnostc assessment", wf^ may 
seem out of m a fci^tsf on te«:tBi^. ^to««wr, it «ras clear in tt« Actor Plan 
that assessment is intemted to haw a sup{x^ive rote in ^ tearing process. This 
was to be actse^^ by intograttc»i of the assessn^ procedures with teaching and 
leamir^ and was in comrast to tlw prevous system of sumn^ive assessment, 
wi»ch hsJ a (tominant t\A unsupportive ef^ on the curricuHjm. 

Subsequent guidelif^ encouraged as much assessment as possible, 
both formative and sumrnati^e, to be carried «it in natural classroom contexts, 
and ther^ nwwnisii^ the need for specially created lests'. Thedwngesin 
naltfl^ m\6 range of asses&iient instnin>ents used In t^c Matonal Certii^te 
reftects the move towards acknowledgmg the import»>ce of the "everyda/, 
ongotfig assessn%nt which has ^ays occurred but which has not pranm^ 
received pubfcrecogmt^ K is these infcmnal ami formative assessments which 
w^ seen to i»^teri»n te^hing dsmS leanA^ mui &iat^ Mhrii^ stixtents to 
mkd pn^ss. Vu& greater emf^iasis dtagiwstk: or f(»imatlve assessment 
was also se«i as part of tte pn^ss of {mmSng clear^ defined goals for tx)th 
lecturer and student 

There ve sewjri vnpor^ pttfposes d asse^n^ rmist t» reo^nisedL 
AssessY^ lifers fe(M&Kd( on pr4^^«», d^m^ of s^fiMtbal ^rengfis «xl 
wsakfiKses, distance m mrtmg irAvn^ mi reai^ ovm^ and vocstmia) 
dxm^, e^u^ d teacNng, 8S «^ as »^t«x» in sriectitm d en^iyment «nt^ 
(7 fifftiier stag» d eiktcabOR ... in ye«s assessmetA has ttSKted to t>ecc^ 
more intei^aled «^ 8w processes d lewmig mi is seen as ha»i% a d^ioste 
rattw than a dtscrsratitory vahte. (^ 19B3 para 4.23) 

We have already seen that ^ut two thirds (rf staff claims) to be using diagnostic 
assessment and 38% of staff claimed to be using It more in ftlational Certificate 
courses than they had before. We havs also shown Cm Table 3.1) that 88% of 
students claimed that their teachers used assessnwnt in this way. These figures 
arc high and may probably reflect an interpretatan of diagnostic assessment as 
the repeated opportunity to reteke summatwe assessments until they have 
succeeded. 

TTiis interpretation is supported by some comments from stiaients who 
v^ued the frequent feedback given as a result of continuous assessmertt because 
Voukmw whether you're doing it right or not, thafs the tWng*. That Is, you know 
how wen you're doing rather than having to wait for the great guns' d an exam to 
fmd out. possbly was^g a whole year if you faa toe exam, w^^reas tor modules 
it wasnl so b«f if you just tost one. Overall. 88% of students considered the 
opportunSy of fee(toackfrom contsiious assessment to be a soi»t:e of motiv^ion 
to team: a rating which ranked highest amongst eight possible sources of 
motivation they were asked to conskier. 



Staff also gave ^ their Nghest ratii^ with 79% ^vsiderNS 
to be a source of motivation. Their comments ^ sug^sted that they «m well 
di^sed: 

It ts prob^ « d^N:t MKHStfage in tiut ^ cm n»s peofte «^ 

hiding that they're adi»ly schiming »9tNng - 

want to. nKisometin» because ^^actusSyslru^ng .» whereas If 

give an asse»m»)t i )w to come tx^ ^ you. andyoi hm« to m»i( al, ft (toes 

sNm up ... the difficulty s that you can sp«)d a greet deal d time marKii^' 

1 ^ if )Kw are gM« to do invest^no/^svaiu^ t)^ t)w«^ 

»)sure you get the worii n fairiy quNMy. arxl iooi( at It and feed beck quick}^ 

"nfhey te»n OnH^ ^ 0w dfffreirt ftxni^ of asiaM»i»ft< fi)^ tea^ 

at where th^ wnff« for. Even tN»^ d's a^sNnait ttffiy cm Kb»^ »e a goal 

tNtHJ^ th^ and they can learn things Ihat thejf can ^ r^ for ^ fuhne.* 

These comments suggest a somewhat weak interpretation of 'diagnostic 
assessmem*. because it ^ not clear wtttthn-ornct the assessn^nt ^ based on 
methods which are ites^ied to t(tent% the re^ons for students' teaming 
problems. But earlier wwk in tfNS area (Kack amf OociM 1^} suggests that 
provided the teacher is wftfing to Kt as a Yem«Hal resource', such trip m€ 
diagnostic instnsnems have appreciable pos^ effects on student leamif^. 
Given the jux^sition of stud^<0Ttr«J tem^. especiaOy wh&e this is 
interpreted as an approach m w.'^Hthe teacher's role is as a faciitt^or, it may weH 
be that tf« Nati«iai Certificate model has been more successful than others in 
nurUiring a wtvttwhte retatbnsl^p betM«en tearrwig assessm^. 

General views on teadilng 

The major^ view of afl groups was th^ teactw^ methods in the National 
C^lificate a source of motiv^ion ^ students to ieam. About 70% of toth 
staff and students held this view, and less than 10% of both groins Wi that 
teaching methods were demotivating. However, employers ww slighfly less 
convinced that this was the case. One in ^ employe clamed ^ teachir^ 
methods were ac^afly demotivating. Smatter companies ^vittt fewer than 200 
emi^oyees) were Stely to be iei^ convs^ ^ tftis area. 

Although 40% d ennpbyers s^ that they 'dic^l Know* the extent to 
which methQ(& of teachb^ had improved or delerto^. only 25% were 
convinced tfiat they had nnproved. This con^»reswi^ 46% of staff 1^ 
that they had snproved. These deferences may be attrijutabie to d^rent 
expectations among<4 empk^ers. Our fimfings descfa)ed above surest that 
empk^ were si^portive of the genera thrust of Nalk)t»t C^tificate tead^ 
towards practice $tu(teiKentr«] aniroaches. Perh^ howev^. ths has not 
gone far enot^ On the other hand, the negative responses from a nwiority of 
em{^oyersmay be Htenedto the m^^wtgswhi^ some of th^hsi about certain 
features of the assessment moitei, which win be discussed i^r. Whoever the 
reason, th«t!wouhfseemtobeasuggestion in these data that although teachers, 
staff ttid emptors were broadly smwtive of the change to teaching broi«ht 
about by the Action Plan, there 5 still scope further to refine C the better to meet 
the needs ol aS emiMoyers. 
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Assessment in the Action Plan 

In an earlier stu(}y on assassn&n toi tt% Nat ionai Certiftidte (Biack, Hall mtd Ya^ es, 
1988) we tdeflW«d five key features of assessmerrt in tf?e Action fNan. These 
were: 

• it sets out to descrdjewnatstiKtentstiave done rather ttianpurportng to 
'nf%«sure' son« mi^nal umtert^ 'abKt/, thereby cianfyir^ xi« goab 
toivards vhich stiidents and te«:her$ must work to ensure 'success' 

• ft asi^sMS students agamst what are intended to be cleaHy defined 
{^^^marKe criteria and by judging them against tt% performance of 
others 

• tte (^^n on stiKtent attainment is school- or coliegebas«i with 
subs^nt^ emphaste pi^ed m most cases on continuous assessment 
durmg the teaching of ^ nrKJdute 

• the ffK^Je! embraces broader purj»»s than summatwe assessment tor 
certifcabon. t^tr^ consK^erabie emphasis on diagnostic assessment 

• stisJents' {^fformarace s recorded as a detailed profile of ^ teaming 
outcomes they have mastered m comi^*^ the nwlules ttwy have 
studied. 

The National Certificate assessment mwtel is criterkMKeferenced, collegebased 
and offers a profite of attainment. As we showed in the chapter on teaching, it 
places emi^iasis on the dia^nostc or formative potential of assessment and 
hence offers strong ^uta^ wth teaching and teaming. 

QuestNim on assessment 

As the i^ature assessm^ ^ less associated with 'grand theor/ than with its 
roie in servicif^ the n^ds of educaticm {BlKk, Haii and Martin, 19%}, we did not 
iay part^^ sti^ (»i exj^^i^ views (»i tha^ry*. tn our Hitrnv^ivs we discussed 
as^^flt matters wthvi a bnMKl ^&vAb, but aikiressmg scNsciftc areas such 
as whetherthe NationafCertificateasKssrram system was seento beappropriate, 
and the chariges that had taken place as a result of the impiemematun of the 
Natkw^ Certificate. The issues wWch arose were <tominated by discussion d «^ 
advanta^s and (^advantages of contirmous ^sessn^t in contrast to a system 
which included examinattor® at the end of the 'coirse'. Other matters which arose 
w^ discussions of assessment methods and concern about systems for quaSty 
assurance. These were tf« issues wh^ we piffsued in the questionnaire study. 
The specifc questbns we ^ressKi are tiwrefore as fottmrs: 

Aites«m0ntfn0tf»iftr )MwX as»ssment methods are being used by lecturers? 
How do they relate to tt« recommeiKiations m t)% Nationat Certificate and ActK^n 
lite^ire? 

CoiaUmiu »s6§Mm9nt or mtO^am: How did respondents feel that the 
continuous assessment approach adopted comparwJ with the alternative strategy 
of summative assessment based on an end of 'course' examination? Arej in deta^ 
which of these approaches dki they think wouhi be the more effecth« m: 

• making »iretiv^ students remember what t«y team 

• making sure Iti^ students learn everything in the course 

• makhig stud^ want to team 

• helping students 10 see how the course fitted together 



• rewartfing students for their success 

• he^Mng studems to learn 

• setec^ stiK^Tts for emoioym&n or for advanced courses 

• differen^i^leveiSGf att^m^ 

• givRig {^f)8f peo(^ a cle^ ki» of what Student can (k) 



What comments did re^ondems cIim^ to make on 
assessment? 

it is intere^g and vvorthy of note that in our interviews snd ouestbnna^ data, 
few, if any, respondents chose to n^mnn or discuss some d the key aspects of 
assessmert v^nch were nttroduced iiy the National Certificate. Wort^aig towards 
iuiown goals, assessing against performance criteria, and coiiege^sed 
assessment were not onthe agenctesof our respontents. indeed, the absence of 
any mention of them suggests that the criterionfeferenced and cctf^e^sed or 
internal assessment features have teen taiten ^ board and accepted as part of 
the system. This it is encoifl'aging to mite that the introductiffii of the National 
Certiffcate and the implications for change. especiaUy in regard to the system of 
assessment, have, by and iarge, accepted, at teast in prmcipie. 



Assessment methods i^d 

One of our aims was to fmd out what modes of ^sessment (edurers and students 
saa were used in the Natiof«l Certificate and also the extent to which tiwy were 
u»d. Their re^wnses are shown in Figire 4.1 betow: 

Figure 4,1: Assessment methods used in the National Cer^Hcate 
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Ail of the methods listed ^ ttie questionnaire were cl»med to be used by both 
stuttents »id st^. To the extent that these w^ a stAable c)K^ for the leami ng 
outcomes being assessed, the aim identify in the Action Plan of ermjFagmg ihe 
use of a v^nsty (rf appfOfKiate m^ds tas di^u^ b^ ^rhieved. M migit be 
expected, however, tt« range of assessm«it methods var^ betwe&) subjects 
-^:ommuracati(»i and PracticaiC^SKMsMut^awldevviety of methods, 
with PCS staff m^(fatg the greatest use of seifassessm^it; Mathematcs staff 
using maWy short Mswer questions; Financal Record Keeping staff making the 
greatest use of objective tests; and Electronic assessmems being dommated by 
practical assessnwnts. observation »id shoft ansii«r questions. Mso from the 
f^gtffe above m can see accord^ to bo^ ffwps, as^ssn^ent in the 
Natrona! Certificate does not ^)pear to be doninated by objective tests and short 
answe-questiofs, as is sontetimes alleged. 

^ far the most commonly used methods of assessment, according to 
the students, were those based on observation and practiced work. This suggests 
a nwve aw^ from the more traditonat modes of assessment to more teacher- 
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based pr»;tica) n^Nijacnes. hontem, ih&i ts ctearty some discrepaiKy tetween 
this >Hew and that of staff . The most used fom ot assessmem from s^^ 
was that foKos d studems' worK wit^ 40% Of the staff ctdin^ 
this 10 a ii^ extern*, t^&^ion stiateits i^rkmg in dass* and leacher 
mrHmg tim {^odt^ts of stiu^s' (N'^Ktical wsrW were a^ raided high, but 
lectiHers ntA r«ar1y as mxh emi^iasis on th^ as stt^nts. The 
dscr^ncy can in oaft be attributed to ti« fact that some variation existed 
bet«raen the responses from stiKiems in the differem subiect are^ 
ts Quite Kke^ that oart of the reason U$ in students mtsinterpretrng the 
conseouence of a teacher looking s^r a student's shou^r at ttier which 
the student may be classing as 'assessment by observation' but wh^h the teacher 
simply sees as o^ferit^ fttrmative f«ip. 

These data to a ivge edert coifrmed mff ft^^s from bitefv«w 
study. Awide variety of m^hods were used by lectiffers who had few reservations 
about tNs. However, staff did have res^vations atKNti the adequacy of the 
guidance^ven'fftthettescriotorscor^erT^assessmem. Somewrittencommer^ 
on the Questkinnaife indicated a hope that more help might be provided: 

^)me of ti» descrq^s ire witt&) m Uftctetf trn» - d«ty is catur^ 
C«mHsm:at»fl descr^^i^s are an exsnnde of bam not to c(Mmuincate. sndm d 
regMinare to sdirant^r.* 

'As sam tesAum wrOi resomsabAty im of new pj^t-tsneAfftfrwied staff, t 
haw to IrafSiMe' srto ncvmsl Eng^ itf too oftei ftf« assessmei^/^omiffitce 
cntena parts oi motye «scr9twsi.' 

1 <k) iMt t^evfi that a&sessT^ gtm^tanes are stridently si^cik to ensire a natK^iai 
stwdard. y\^doesSCOTVECnot(vovNteabank(H««stionsfromiAM)««candraw 
assessnwfrt matenair 

Closely aH«d to this was a feeKng. hekf quite stnwg^ hy «nme lertijrers. that thi» 
assessmertt reqwem&tts nwdtdes were ssnply too easy. TNs was poi only 
because assessment coutef t% und^^)^ hi 'fittte chuiks'. 'one bft at a time', but 
ateo t»ctti% t)^ chunks' tf^mselves were often thought to coi^ist of 
$em$ which wm easy. Uttlewasofferedbywayofex^anationofwhatwas meant 
by'easy'.orwhy'd^ttyshotM.byitsetf.bethoughtav^. Orw Maths lecturer 
observed that the advice and guKiance he had received on techniQues of 
assessment had concentrated on tt« %)wer end of the sctie' and there was Kttie 
or noQmg avaiiabte about ^sesstaig tvgher teveis d abifity. TYtts, and similar 
comnwnts, confrfljuted to a general view that modtries were not entirely swtabte 
for stKfents vA» mie comklered to be of Tu^ at^ty. 

Contiiiuoi» assessment or an end-exam? 

Our interview data indicated that although it produced its own pressures, most 
students preferred cominuot^ assessment to an end^xam. even in cases where 
learning seemed to be dominated t^ assessment. Staff tmi very m»ed views and 
there was a strof^ sugge$tk)n that they had itoubts about continusus assessmen 
be>f% sufficient in itseff. Employers t&tded to be supportive of contimious 
assessn^nt, ^ttough tf«re were areas m whch tftey seemed to pn^ end- 
exams. Tlie rai^e of issues C3^«red by respond^ in discussing t)^ presence 
for end^xams and C(^inuous asi^ssn^nt m% subs^ntial. in tt« qi«stioni»ire 
study we therefor grouped these into nine areas and ask^ an three groups which 
mode of assessment best served tt«se goals. A comparto of the outcomes is 
shovm in P^ure 4.2. 

Makk^ sure that stMimts remember what tfte^y learn 
65% of studei^s ar^ abnost the same propor^n of emph^s M that contimsus 
assessment was more iikeiy to result in stuttents remen*4}erii% what they learned 
than m$ an em^exam. b contrast. 58% of staff felt that the ent^exam was more 
effective in respect. In another Question in which staff were asked to bdlcate 
^ of importance tteytmuM attach to 'ensurfatg ^t ^txteits remember 
what they team long after they are assessed'. 94% of staff rated thit as important 
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and 83% Of them fel that the ^^nal CertHicate «»s not eff^^ 

Even aSowrfng for the nalurtf t^xteixy to see »!y syst^n as ^ than 

is cteaftyaverywK^pTMdleeBngamoi^ lecturer 

isfalfingtOM^tiew swttethlngw h fch theywnsaytDbefcni^^ 

data st^ested that tl^ "som^t^ WIS the ti)ltty to see the Vrho^ 

greaterthan the sum of the parts* Sid to provkte a check on virtiethef students ha^ 

retained tte knowledge they have gained. 



Ffgure 4.2: Staff, stwteflt and emp/oyer wews on the fetetwe benefits of entf«xams and 
contaous assessment 
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Note: the 'don't kno'iv* c^gory has not been included te the percentages do not totai 100% 



Insights from lecturers' writt^ comn^nte on the questioraiaife and from the 
tfitefview data confhn their comnctbn. Their (»«ference for an en^ 
a greater degree of retention is made clear in these written comments: 

The N^ionai Certificale nxxyes dre effect m shovn^ sbidats th^ {m|^«s$ 
thnx# a asm ^ nmite but I fed an end <rf mo(Me etam woiti be benefice m 
dimwig a pro^>ectitf8 en^atoyer tint the studem has gao^ 
rnodites and retained ft, »id he is able to use tNs atfomtation in a work sttuation.' 
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"The 8SM»me< meSiods 1^ encon^ sbKtetts to team «)d fo^, «^ 
produce an end product of tte studems iuww^ 

ItwtnieofttieassessmertMti^theendOfthenMKyelheywflnswf^^ For 
tiys rmon 1 »Hd( ft woiM be to f»« m i»K$«xammatkm «^ 
bong ussd as part cH ti» toM asseament* 

Further analysis of the qualitative datafrom emj^iy^and students confirmed the 
pattern ^ perc^rtions shomm in Figure 4.2. Hw««r, the mmorfty viewpoint of 
employers was not dissimiidr to that voiced by lecturers: 

"Vou can pass a learning outcome evay tv» weeis iMit I Que^Hin w^ietf^ 
be*tetcretam»fwa^,aidfli^st»«dher<»«stk»ioBtNs. Endtrateigmay 
not be the ided soluto* to examine people but we ha«n1 got anything bett 
momert. MaytermcMf»l«brad...b)AtgemBn^tM^L'^ 
people to pr^Mre for »ams over a acadenw year's meK ti«n test them.* 

There was no simile stance m stujtent comments but the notion of a more rigorous 
approach to assKSing retention was not entire^ eschewed by th»n. Although 
most wwerefevKl that they dktal have to rerrember' hat tf»y teamed, others 
were more lof^-^hted and clabned that "an end<}fmodide test may be a good 

idea- itwouW be hardw twt you'd pn^fytete It in more'. The reference here 
to an 'end of modute' test as ow»sed to an •erKto^ear' exam is important. This 
attemative was not exptored in our aue^swinaife and it widwtties tte *«:t that 
continuous assessnwrt through module and end-cf-' 4)urse examinations are 
at opposite ends of a contiwum. If it « the case that the p'CC'im approach In some 
modules Is not an adequate measure of retention, it does not foBow that the only 
alt iTTBtwe 6 to return to tr^litional mi^ e«l<rf<ourse exammatfons. 

Making sm that stiMji&)ts leam emytivng in tf^ cotxrse 
Suhst»itii»i majmmes of <5taff , "^Ktents ami empk^^ ttwu^t that continwuis 
assessn«rt v«s m«:h better than an end^xan for making sure that students 
leam everythhig in the course. Emj*)yers welcomed the fact that students would 
have to do al that was Included in their programme and could not Ignore parts of 
it and gamble on tte exam: 

•noyVegt* to cover the whole syllabus. If they have got a wellness they're b^ 
revealed than the old and Guilds syst^.' 

1 tlwA 1^ they're d(»vS n Cffitfoiu^ flssessrmu^ is giKKt, because afta- aB, i^^ 
oWargiflTtefrt, ^ t^ a coiffse - lOOTt b«Tg U« course, at the end d it maybe 20% 
is exaiwi^ as sud). and ^ »Tsw^ five (XJt of tM«nty qt«$ti(ms so emi up «^ 

Similarly, a lecturer 'concaJed' that: 

"The «« tfw« It ttees lave effect on Kti>eyW got to try to keep ifl> to date. Ifs 
not a quKtkm of (^mg fiw sid^«^ «h1 Inpmg four of tlwm come t«> in a final exam.' 

There would seem to be Bttte argument, tterefore. tiiat continuous assessment 
is felt to be the more effect approach in ensuring ttetailed coverage of the 
course. If tWs were the case, one wonders why the material would not be retamed. 

Substantial and more detailed worii on actual stwfent atte^ente both m the ^rt 
and in the long term would be necessary to uit jerstand this furtter. 

Maicmg students want to team 

Tlwre are three things notable about respondents' views on whether continuous 
assessment or an end^xam is more effective in making students wart to team. 
First, aWxH^h more staff felt continuoi^ Ksessmert to be effective for tNs, the 
majority was only sfight. Second, this was one of the areas in which students felt 
continuous assessment to be most advaitageous. Tliird, although employers 
were convinced that continuous assessn»nt had tl« edge in makMig slwJents 
Aram to team, it was ^ question in vvhich the largest numbers responded that they 

didn1know{25%). 



Assessment 



To a large extent the reasons staff gwe for fee^g that the sssessment 
system did not 'rnake stuttents v»ntto Jeam' w«fe couct^ intenns of its effect 
on motivation. (twasass»tedthattheteK^anend«(amnieant,anK>ngstother 
things, that students had Wtte to strive for and no mcenBve to ret^ knowledge, 
and that the lack of graong was partfcul^ (temotivat»ig for tiie more able 
stuttents: 

"•Assessmertf becomes 8l«TWort»t, esq^aafly tothe walw sfarfert. Yet it s in too 
cases the grert leveter, n« <Sff»ef*«tmg betM««fl tt« less aye and the nw^ 
able students. The latter, seeing tNs, stop trying.* 

'The presem National C^tffic^e ... sy^«n (kies n(A im>tivate the more a^e st^ 
and cat ^odKe a pe<testrian, i««nttusiastk: ^OKh g«ier^.* 

The view was also expressed that the Standards sC by the performance crrteria 
are mmimum standards wift no incentive for students to go t>eyond these. This 
was a major concern for some staff. 

In contrast when we asked studems which aspects of the National 
Certificate they considered as motw^ stutents to learn, t was clear that the 
summative assessment componerts de^ed in Table 4.1 were important. 
However, ^ m-^ivato^ arismgfrom the absence (rf an endexam arsJ oppoftunitfes 
for assessn»nt resits may more of a reftection of reduced aiwiety of 
makii^ student want to l^m. 



Table 4.1: The extent to stsdefits consider aspects of tfw National 
Certificate as rm^atmg stixients to ieam 
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He^g sti«tenfs toseehowtlw come fitted togetim 
This Question was mduded because of fears expressed by some staif during 
interview that continuous asm»nwt migW imil the overview which stuitents 
obt^ned as ^ progressed throu^ser^ of mo(hi^. As Figim 4.2 showed, 
about 40% of staff felt th^ an end«(am woiM be nK)re effective, as about 20% 

of students and 10% of employe 

in int^view, only one employ eipressed a worry that modules coukJ 
lead to fragni»Aation«id a lack irfcot«rencen a student's work. Inf^wew.an 
exam covering tt» entire programme migW have the ben^cial effect of facilitating 

an widerstantfng of the relatkBish«» bctw^^en modu^. 

Fragmeitatim a cfttM of c<»x:em ^ many tectiren. Some f ^ed 
that the (mx:^ of Vwtch^ 1$' learnb^ (xjtcims (toes not etcmarage $tu(^s 
fo ^ t)«r area of stut^ as a whole bttf 01^ K a coftect»n of disiwate ^ments. 
Th^leadstoafragmei^atfonofthestA^olstudy, a compartmentaiisaten of 
knowiedp, and contrOnrtes to a lack of understanding: 

1 think «nMBV«ases they're f»tf»^yim<to'st«K6ig«*atttiey'red«»tg. TTjere'* a 
tenancy fiM- so maiiy of tlMsm ... U> say t}h, ttiere's a ie«nii« nitcome J want to ge 
th8toitf(tfthew8ymdg^ontotf»neatone. ABiVegotto{toBp»s4ie«sessn»nt 
and then that's that out <rf the way* ... thinking that once thaTs out of the way thafs it 

finished, theyl not see it ag«n.* 



Mi^tUts—Teackimg, Learninj aiuS Assesmeiu 



"An exontosomeexte^woUdstrmg together the reJewa^ 
Qhestudontd haw to be pitfinloaNmedr^ where they say 
end the tei^iinodfe ere part flfareiatedcouf»8iidnotisotflftedp^^ 
hA« mich ftiemce to each 

Hovmr, for one iecturer 8t the notiM Of a m 
\ims inai^)ropriale: 

TorBC8denKa^bied5,pBrfotf»lyforM8themalics^ 

dnm M^hem^Mo Rtb«^er^ oimpartments ... rsnot^s^ 

under^Kfag of ttie «Me toi^i^...* 

But (lespte these conmients t is importam to rec^ that li aU ti^ 
wssad^mi^orifywhofeRthat€onttouoys»se$smertiro 
rtm^welbeth^^agi^^t^ofcontjmiousassessmefit^heipin^ 
to tft«id to everythhg in a coiffse oirtw^s the dang^ of a rtK)^^ 
am^tftntHtta^^ t^cMng wid te^rtii^. 

/Tew^i&if stixter^ for ff)^ wcess 

TI» <&tribi^ of responses to this questtin was uuBi^ bi that stude^^ 

anden^k^w^even^tfvU^on ft. About hatrf^thatctt^fa^^ 

wKbetl^thananend«x»n butveryfew^theirr^sonsforthis. Inc^^ 

those who felt tt»t an enitocam woidd be bett^* toided to explah their 0^ 

moreciearty. 

The re»iy av^abMty of rem»fiatlon and ^ opportiif% to resft learnt^ 
outcomes seen by some empioyers as impetiing the ^jproprMe r 
succ^ 

niiere^ no mdc^ tfuit a who i>a»» a teartais {Httnmffi t)» fnA ^ 
io^thanichap who takes three attempt to ptssaiearmo^ Thteiswim 
finy fed d^fiMd n some way or other. Some of the lads who are iteen and work si^ 
they^i&st^feeitheyshoiddbeheidab&abowtiieoneswhoaretatdngtonpr.' 

A few emplt^ that an end«x»n was importam for the credMity arid 
value of tte i^iationai Certncate, rather th»i for ai^ mertt to t» 
going throu^^discipAie of the exam&»Ak}npfYKe»ftseif.(^w)v1Mswouk) 
confiB' neater en^^ nm not made tiHwugh ft is possible that 
(Sffer»ttMion which is dt&i assoc^ with sntl-exams & seen to be an 
a»»opriate reward for success (see beioMd. 

Staff did not im*e tNs p(^ bi« they deaHy had ^rong views ^ an 

InsiderV persp«:th«. Ihere wm repeated K^tions that some ^ud«)ts we^ 
t^dng advantage of tiie A^aNilly of (rf assessments by ^tting their first 
one tiie tmniedp thatttey wouki M solely to fi''^ out what type of questnns 
tiKQf would be asl»d: 

^As»^nent procedure ssb trtaSy ifad«9»te. tk^ stucM co n wn e n c i ng a 
nwdufar pr( ^» w ne m kBif aaare flat tf»y are parroted &i theofy? m gtfntte 
mmber^resili. Aware the facts ft Is v er y common for sii^aits to asit for a iffst 
attempt, see the p^, and gather ocadiy wiirt wi faSow in the resS. ...Therefore it 
s iMt uM»Rmon for stydeite to tdw 5 or 6 atlBfi9ts orw tearrsv 

ftiS(MMtotcnowv^comm««tom^aboutthis. Certainiy.ff students were 
to be allowed to resft exac^ the same assessment, using tl« sane assessment 
sstnifM^thev^dfty of tittase^ment would be destroyed and the resim 
shoiM be unaccQj^. If, howeve-, ^s^sment ii^ntmeits are sufffeMy 
(fifferem, ffiid each vm, then all tt»t the stiKlent has gtfned & the S(Ht of 
formative Informalkm wfOch should be avtfabie to Nm or t^ in the ci^^ 
any case. 

Helpng stK^tts to iem 

The one issue on which there w» ^ largest ^nerai agreement ^ co^uous 
assessmett was preferable to an end^m was that of 'helping students to team". 



Assessment 



Neartytftteempioyers.annind9Q%^thesbid^«id6S%ofl8^^ 
to be the case. The cmiy irf^ution ««$ ^ some ^ and emp^^ 
1ettthat»mieslu{tait$wl»pl8nredtoisrope$stoadif^^ 
wouMbefacedwfth em»«(am$cotAi be d^adwant^ tec^ 

INs stance on heipNs students to tesrnios aiso 
ii^erview as the statements below to. Nevertti^ it is 
that whte there is clear stpport h principle fwmat^ 
as we Indict bi the Teac^ cti^ter, there was some doub^ about the extent 
to staff felt that it was being prac^ systenatteaiiy: 

lln the old ^stwn! they «^ tu»w Ihey couhM do ft ri^ ^ Ihe «^ 
out veiy 9^ fin ^bltiolulCelt&8td because yn^dongcon^ 

1 think it^ useM to the ^iNtents. «s inl ts to the tesdwr ... the person im^ 
they are ... they luiow theyVe achieved a teaniiv odcom or perfoni^^ 
whfchmotwatesthemtogoontolhenatone. From the teacher^ poinft of v^. if 
they faS someM^ they imow dwy can pick ft 9 and present ft to tism again.' 



students and &npif9^w»ie (Evicted ktth^respof»e to tt&questic». b^ 
onV20%ofMfeitthatcontir%ioiisMsessflf)em would be prefr^for selection 
purposes. There w^ however, ittte fti the «^ of detoiied exp^n^ for tl& m 
tiieint&v^c^ 

(Mf^mr^^ tevete of attmn&rt 

Once ag^ students and en^}ioyers were ev^ diwded on this n»tt»', ^th^ 
ft is noticeable that a numb^ d ^udeits unat^ to »)swer the Qi^stio^ 
more «nphatica%th8n(»)ffiyottwquestion.f^th8tanende)am would be 
successful in differentiating leve^ of attainment Urip ina^jite 
empioyersthoughtthatfffileremiatkmwasimportami»Attattt^wasnol«:h^v^ 

However, sonw employers only waf^ to itnow wh^her a ^tdent had 
"passed or fa^. aiKf so the potentiai of the system for further discrbnination was 
notconsKtered important: 

llVh^her someone ^ a ds$inct»n, a credft. a pass or a f al • ^s nice to 1^ 
itcer^Uycanbe,onocc8sans,puttoii$e. But,tn#di%.«ttwantto)(nowirthey 
hMepassniorf^ed.* 

For others it w» much nK>fe of an issue ami was, some cases, catsing them 
tffdbHems. Thiswas^)e^sowhentheyw^hedtoi^ahe«}inth^tralnbtg 
and sort out those sbidents who would go on to advanced training. For this 
purpose a»ie form d discrfminabon b^rn^ sbidents, and pie(»cti(^ (rf the^ 
fubgecapabWies, was to be necessary 

Itordertonmacoherentstaffdevelopnientschemeforcr^ apprentices ttfoi^fnto 
the prsl^ionai engineers^ grades and^ to unversity. we realy do haw to ha^ 
bdter dscrbnn^ than the 'go/ho ^' gauge which is pres«itty offered by the 
^xn\^ moddes.* 

ITs dfficuit for me to recofftise the hi|^ Sers • weN« ^ to do in a con^any 
iathis. iirsdfficutt for me to recognise ^xneone who hK just managed to get 
modutes and ^ pushiRg them forwrd for h«her educ^on, wastBig a year becai^ 
theynormaSyfaiiinthefirstyear. lcaiftrecflv«setheseindMduals.whid)icoilddo 
tffifore.* 

niow do you recorise when iridMdudsiiave reached therftTHtf tdonft know... the 
sysbtmTs coiouriess now. B^e there was enough in the system to separ^ the 
wheat from the chaff, and also give you aB the shades in between.' 

Nwdless to say. those views beg many questions. Why, for example, were the 
empk^ unable to identify learning outcomes whk^h represented the idnds of 
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competences necKsary to ^ ad^xed ^ains%? What s rieant ^ 'reach 

their Bmr? Is ft a function d "^w^ aWflt/, fmrtivatiOT or ii^ 

teacher? Oi«wDuid tote more convinced thatthe avemies for 

aheady av^ie in tiie N^ional Certfficate tod been ^ expiored before c^ 

became the s^f^jpsrent solution. 

Staff conmits on this question M«re (ess concerned witii the utiiity of 
gradii^ to eno^sers tiian with what they saw to be the unfairness of a system 

which did not grate attainments: 

'The b«pst fnstrating feature of the National CetSic^ is the in^^ 

who wQilivay hard and el^(KX»restfiswSh anything other than a 1'ASS'. The 

pieCTdp ^ beco m( »wwii^iftwostucteTtst«wit«xiti»fg5twor)«di^ 

md hard to ot^ it. whBe the second b»«iy macte it to the dasses and appeared only 

for %i^a1a€ »»ssi»As.* 

•The trther crtiosm that a lot <rf them, d course, ievel, is the fact that th« 
d mertt. ]^ toww, m ^[B« tfrouj^ ftst time I m the sy^ I dont tl»^ 
I would SkeS.i think Tve been brou^ uptoliitecompet^onandtthiTA^udentsare 
txasd^thessm.' 

The discussions we had with emplc^rs during the Interview study were not 
however, conft«d to differentiation s(HeIy on the basis of pading. Fo r some of the 
employers, an end«)»m was abnostatest of character ora rtte of passage which 

aO stud^ shouU go thrm«h: 

*The ease which a stud«^ obteins the iearrang outcomes, there's no doubt 
whosoever, that that has denaaned the standards ... But we>e back to this biisti«^ 
d di^^ tfw mt&idu^. t»ASag tap (tss grit m 1^ cyde, as mos^ to 
acaden%kn»rie(^einthebusoe5S--thtfh3S^from ft... There 
of a duiei^ and a dmate s^ ^ from the acadmic knowte<^. to buitd 
<imas3tB into • persim, and ti^s kA toe." 

Oi« item in the ouestkinnafe att^npted to n^sure t}« extent of this feeiing 
arrwng employers askii% how mucfi Bi^rtance they attached to developing 
'sta^ power «id determ^ialion'. The responses con&med that they did value 
the idea d «botion in^fl&tg siKh (^nqietences, skJ that a n^ 
that tf)^ was not KNeved by the l^^ionai Certificate. However, it has to be said 
that tius b^ the quKtion whether charging to an erHi«xam would be the 
solution, if »ich per^nal charact&istk:s ve knportsn they cmdd be assessed 
and reported In the same !(wy as any other intended outcome of education. The 
problem is that «:hieving 1 1 agreed defii^ of these traits and making reliable 
assessmems of them Is difficult and tsneconsuming ^weD as controv^siai. 

GMng otter people a ctear klea of what stud&tts can (k) 

As Figurr 4.2 showed, stuients were tt« most Hieb' group to fed that contimsus 

assessment, more titan anend exam, in(Soated to others wtBt they hMl thieved. 

This k pelMps not surprising giw» the vested interest that they have in obtaining 

us^tequaiifk:8tions.What^notabteisthat56%of«npioyerstookthesanieview 

but lectiarers, yet again, fmB nwe convirwed of ti« utilty of ewJ-exams. 

The intwvie* data su^ge^d that some ^ and employers were 
concerned that ^npic^ers would find it diffiuA to (teal «wth the an»unt of 
inform^ available and tf» potential variety from stu(^ to student This 
some to a call for reoignisabte ouaificatinis. ^ to 'group cer^cates' which, it 
was noted, were to be reta'med for ^Ivanc^ level OMses and wf^ would 
sin^Sfy the detti on stuttent attainment 

"V^ wartt th^ 8ccfe<&atiOT to be rn^ignsirilrie. to be ^ to categnse so that 
cm s^. 1^. dut meais sonethtRg. A Nt fi(e tte detsio) M now to ke^ the 
advanced certSicates in groups and stS have HfC.fM). To us as a company that's 
a 9X)d dedskm.' 

However, some emptoyers pos^vely welcomed the breadth of mfbnnation on 
student attainment now avails to them: 



"1 fmmr p^ii« modules, or psititi inodites. tnd sqrii« 
that M us be sst^ «rilh ihit Miter thwd ^ $«1s ol ttffte hour ffiiams Bt the ^ 
of ft where they migtt. «ih pol iuck. get quesSoRS they can do. or 1^ 
^Kstioistheycanl. imftr^slheemployerabrsBdrfneaiyeof ochieMnie^ 

Oeariy these vievvs were (»ntradictory. biourtsiestionn^^ucfywfetf^refofe 
astedemph^whethffthey found fiffiinfoii^^ 
56% repQed tint ft «^ whfle 44% ^ther thoi«tt that it too uniiri^ 
usefui or that, wl^ ft was useM. ft was nr;ertheless dlffic^ to 

These findbip would seem to sugpst that DHs group is somewhat 
divided on tt» issue. Some of those whom we fntervtoMBdrepr^ei^ the view 
of smaler onptoyers and R is not unlk^ that they cotAi have more pr^^ 
bec«jse they are tess Ocely to hatfe recruBmert and traiiAig specif. Whether 
the answer is in^vingen^^j^better support biiitierpreSingN^^ 
(»- m aftei^ the way in which such information m8(te avaSalife to 

oped to debate. 

Diffemnc^ mxmst su^ects 

One aspect of the data which ^ above iSscussion has concealed is that there 
were several not^ dffierences in view amongst staff from dSi^ent subM 
bacM^oimds. The detail of those differences is shown in Table 4^. 
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The two Obvious '^(treme' pmpectives are those held by Practicai Sk^ 
IPCS) and Det^ics staff. Th^isacteffp3tt«D0fpr^renc»anK)i^PCS 
staff lof continuous «sessn!a^fa'fl«tytMi^ettepts^ecti(H)aitddBferentiation. 
In contrast, more Electronics st^ prefer end-«xams lor eveiything except 
Ite^sti^^tote^.apreference which is $h««i only by the Mathsteachers 

who, however, are more evenly (fivided on it 
Moderation 

Our inteiview d^ Si^gested that there was some concern in colleges about the 
effecthienessofthemoderationsyslem. Some lecturers had EtUe idea about what 
was happmbig in coBcKies other than their own aiKt th^ led to a lack of conMence 
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inthesys^. They were sayir^ such things as: 

TdMce to Keif national staR(t8rfl5»eb»^n^«ied rdfiketoseencacthrwHat 

from whrt W8 do.' 

We were omcerned to fM Old the extern of this fed^ 

thar M <rf s^i^action wth ^imis aspects of the fT»(^^ 
y» can see fnmt Table 4 J, 54% of employers at parti^ smte^ that 
anational standard exi^ but ap^QximaleVhaff of aa staff were 'notAaH 
that thte was the c^. A proportion of staff were either dissat^wfth, or 
did not imow atH}ul the sinnaarfty 6>r othewise) between the stara^ 
and those h other coOeges. nor were they satisfied with the opportunities which 
exist for inter -co^ege c(^)at)ora&)n. 

Tim wasactesfretbrmoreappiDpnategwdancetHt perhaps sun^ris^ 
th^ was ^ (Sssatistection wlh the ntsnber of sut^ assessor vistts than 
be »(pected. How^, assessors (fid no^ escape entirely 
unscatfted in the iectuf^ written commerrts. Tfiere were da^s that subject 
a$seK(»^waieniAaiiiayscof^stef^andtt»tthtecotA)t»denotjvatinr rstaff. 
Once aga^ the aniowit of papenvcat which felt necessary to meet a.'M.^sors' 

i«eds w^ OH^Rtera} iHM^kfy. 



Tabte 4.3: The extent to v^h staff and emi^yers are satisfied witf) certav} 
a^cts of the fnoc^dtKTn systi^ 
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it wot^ bt easy, giv^ tfiese perspectives, to be critical of ibe national system for 
quality assurance but m earlier wmk on the 'Quality of as!«s$menf ^sck. Hail 
^Martin, 1989)si«ge^thattt«re8Sonsf(»'probieinsy.)th'r»tionai standards' 
are not entirely in the hamJs of ^IWC. Sonw Kpects of tf« r«lationai Certificate 
policy, and piultei^ the entphasis on taSoring modules to meet 1^^ 
the needs of particular Mustriat actors, carry the penalty of reducing the 
compar^>^crf(^alfficat^acrossco8^s.Sonf)eco^esandlocalat^hortties 
have tak^ tte Mti^ in setting up systems wMch wM encourage inteT'Coflege 
omps'abiity whHe others haw not Moderation of sa^ cofie^tased teacher- 
assessed Qi»iifk:atton is bound to be diffcuS. These findings indicate that the 
f%$erv9^»>s vAvch lectt^rs. m p^i^, and wrtiich we reported in mr eart«r 
work. stBI exist \Miat mist be recognised, howev&. ^ that there w9l always be 
imitations on the extent of cross^oltegecomparabi^ and that enhancing this will 
Involve tfie active support not just of sut^t assKsors but also of the colleges 
ttwns^ves. 



n is worth nc^ that tfwB im ilNlinct ^fimcis 
d^remccA^es in th^aitfiude^) moderation. INs^wsts^ there are 
sane where internal or toed moclerat^ ^fstems are iicrei^ stsR^ 
confi(tence^thea»iwaMay(rfquBiffic«£«os. itw»pos^tOf«»kc^ige$ 
accord^ to tte extet of pik^a attftoctes towards cobtwfiliofl between 
coflejeseiQsressedtvth^ staff. It was notioabie that three coDe^^h the 
s»ne Region, csneveryh^intheserffiitdngs. Iwieed. two! t h em to ok fir s t and 
secondpiace. TWod these same coS^sa^ ranked very t^inlheexteit of 
pc»rlive atmudes tow^ national and f{^Sk»iBi pWnes 
C^taMy Jn the case of colabt^ation Itetween cole^ tii^ is somethfaig wMch 
c«) only happen if there is tt» aMistratiye end man^Kiai sui3|M^ 
happen in the coleges. the case of national and R^iionai sukteinK. tN 
que^ion (VKuppc^es that su^ ^ikieHnes exist «id that s^ are aware ^ them. 

Genera) views on assessment 

OveraB, there was a strl(l% contrast betwe^ emptoyers* ^ lectims* on 
whe^ ftm assessment syst«n had im^oved s^ the Production d the 
r^ttonatC^lfficate: 19%ofen^Mi^felithad deterior at ed ,whaet»«ani»rat>te 
f^ufe fcr lectims was These views reflect a notabte tremt throu^^ 
acomnt of our ftvftigs on assessm^il-^ recirier^ seemed to be far more 
satisfied with tr» assessment syst^n ^ ^ those char^ wth deivering it 

How^^, across the five n^KMe roups, there was a partioiiarly marked 
tendency for staff to say that the ass^^nent system and dandards of attainment 
h»i detofioratedmaB sidiiectareasexi^PractkiaiCar&ig SkSis, wM Eiectns^ 
staff the m(^ ikely to think that the system t»d det^iorated. 

'ni«««)«re.ofcoiffse,exceptk}nstotiiisg«i^^nile.A)thoi^thereM«s 
no aspect of assessmsnfor which a msMrof enHJtoyers^voured »t end«xam, 
theyw^amb^ie<naboutcontinuous8s$e»mentforseiectkM)and(M0«^ion. 
It is also wor^ notbig that, in respimse to another qu^tkm in wM^ staff were 
asked whetherttieyfettthtf'standardsfrfattainmenrhadimprovedord^m:^. 
30% al staff M ttat they had deterioratod and 18% feR that they had 
Improved. (The n^^ority ^ staff, f»wever, ^ that there h») b^ no ch»)ge. or 
answered that th^ did not know), b) gmr^ the respKise of emptoyefs was a 
pcK^Meone. 

Students heW gen^aSy positive views but we foimd tf^ Qectrof^ 
students were less in favour d contbmis assessment than stodente tokmg 
modules in the ottKT fMs- areas, and there were ^gnificffiit (Sffi^ences between 
students in diffefsttcofe^ Mature stud«its were ^^icam^ more positive 
than ottters towards contbwous ass^sment, as were ttiose students taking 
mo^des to he^ vrith tti^ ciBrerrt ^ 

Despfte th^ overall presence tor VI endexam, some ^ w«« nwre 
supportiwthanothBsofaeoiafanwusassessmgit^stenuSomesteffrKpondCTte. 
and particularly those ^ some sul^jM and some cM^es. took a rmra posWve 
stan(»thanthemiiorityof staff. Furth^more.particuiarfywhen«i««)otetoth^ 
durk« the interviews, mm of iectur^ welcomed the use of amtbtuots 
as^ssment tor a vaHety of reasons. Hieselntiuded the dose focus it ga« to 
individual ftems of student learrtri; the guarantee ftseemed to ^that stxtents 
did indeed com the whote "sy^bus*; tts role in providii^ qt^ and aco^ate 
feedbadt on student performance; aid (01 a smal number of ca^ the motivation 
it can 1^ to stud«its by rewarding th«n for theft efforts. Th^ all seemed, to 
toe lecturer intervtewed, to be sound echjcafonal advent^ of the sy^m which 
they woukf be unwfiSr^ to fbftgo. 

However, in their que^naire re$p(»6es. two thtrtte of att teKhii^ staff 
with ^frAiatkmai Certificate experience thought that the assessmansy^em had 
deteriorated»aresidtofitsfaTtroductton.andam)roxim8to^thesameproportk>n 
thn^t^ift standards of atta&iment had detoriofBted. Staff were le^hais^w^ 
continuousassessmsitasservingtheneedsGf'dfftorefitiatingleveisofattabimeflt', 
'selecthg students for emptoymeiit)^»dv»tced courses' and 'makii^ students 
ren^ber what they team*. Once agam. it ^ worth bearing in mbid the points of 
agreement, and contrast, between these iKturers' views and the generally more 
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posithfevir . s of the em|}loyers and students. Wtether the %isi(l^ 
(he defiwrers, or the 'user' pw^^ctive of ttw i^aptents, represents tf^ 
imposs&te to say. OveraQ. however, it would Si^gest that there are still 
mimwements which could be made to the assessment syste.t». Someof these will 
be discussed in the final chapter. 




5 Summary and Implications 



Thisfinai chapter has several iHffiM^. First,thestin»n8fyisarev^ofti)emdin 
fkK^ of the report »t out b) ternis of students, eiTn})D^ 
ft thus provxtes an ^ematSve i^of thM(&tg aboutthe fhtlings r^s as a i}^ 
(tes^jptionofthem^pt^nts. &i the "(Hussion ami imptlcsSons' which foltow, 
we revert to teanw^teachit^ and assessment as hemibtgs. The purpose here 
is to h^[t^ the main findings which rnl^ suggest the need for chan^ 
further detMte. Rnaly in this section v« incite also a brief and nwre general 
reflectton on tte broadrr indications which this report might have for any 
pro[^ramn« invt^vii^ n«»h^. 



Simunary 

The\nemofthe$U«^nts 

The ^udents hKl the tea^ to say of afl the gro UPS iny(^ in the research, perhaps 
because th^ w^ not ised to reflectmg on tiie^ own exper^K^e. This is 
paiticulariy the case with regard to ieam^ wl^v^few stutfente discussed 
siar^detaiwithus. Manyofthec(»nmeit5theym8dewereataf«nysi9}efficial 

At the most negative end of the spectrun of comment some stuctents were 
(^issi^ about the very idea of teaming in connection with the Natit^ 
Certificate. Others tended foan5wrint&\^que^n^^t&ms of the teachif% 
m^hodsused. Nordkltheque^naireresp(»i5e$yieidanydatewhichafowed 
us to reach any ^ cc^tdusions about how stui^nte concentuaSse ther i^ng. 
Given the abstract nature of tt^ area, it is pert^ not too swi^sn^ that 
stud^itsdidnotreveaiar^sopWsticatedunderstarB&igoftheprDcess. However, 
ft is a imte (fea^Vf^nting. espec^ in ti« 1^ (rf tfnse Act^ fnan a^ 
stressed the (tev^H^n&it seSaMiareness «id «ia^ and evaluation of 
^utei^ own «ays of learning. 

However, students did react favoiffat^ to the more concrete and visftiie aspects 
of the Nationai Ceftt^:al8. They were generaUy posftNfe about the teaclti^ 
methof^bi use andfeftthat they were^snportantscHircefrfmobvation. They ^50 
appreciated the amount of feedback vrtsch^got from (tia^iosticassessm&it 
ft was interestii^ to that stud&tts perctived there to be more in the way of 
diai^^istic ass^^nt g»ng on than dU ^aff. ft may be tftat tfris ^ sim(^ n 
reflection of much t^hter definftions of 'diagnostic assessnmnf being used by 
^sff. 

Studerts were also, on the whole, posttiveiy (^sed towards the assessn^ 
systen. In partial, they liked tfie idea of being able to reassessments, and 
^lawdthef^thatttterewasnoexamattheendofthecourse. H^comments 
sugge^th^tMs was b«:auseetamsw^se8nascreatli« too much imssure 
and.pf^K^.bebigtmfa^tostiM^whohavean'offday'. Av^fow^udents 
dkf conc«^ th^ there be some advmft^es lo an &t»n of some sort (not 
necess^attfe end of tte acacfem^year), pr^vipallyin reiationto en^uraging 
r^emkjn (tf knowledge «td 



$tud»tts r^^ealed little 



Studorts^ou'ed 
National Certificate 
teadiing methods. 



Stud«)ts tevmred 
N^ior^ Certificate 
assessment 



The views of tfie empfo^ 

Theniost not^aspectofthe&npft^ers'respons^wastheextefTttowhichthey 
setthe^ownapnda. Atthotshmanyenpk^ (fid approveofthe broad teaming 
ain» set out In the Actton Pto. we have to s^ apind this those employers who 
specifeafly fleeted aD tail itf nransferabte skits' h fevour of narrow^ 
defined and immed^fy useful vocatkmai skills. This was on^ a more extreme 
example of a general tendency among employers to see their ideal (rf training as 



En^ya'S set own 
agenda »id favoured 
tr^rw^vi^vchwas 
prkc^ and 
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Imptofort favoured 9» 
flewt^ of the National 
C&tificate. 



Some eni^oyers 
1t»(^1hattrair»^ 

have an ^no^ 
of 'chaUer^e'. 



Empk>yH'$ s»d Stiie 
{^MHrt tead»«. 



Employs hnrowed 
Natioiud C&lificate 
assessmef^ but some 
vMshed for greater 
discriinn^on amongst 
sti^ients. 



Some erpioyers were 
ccmcemed ^t>out resit 
assessmef^. 



b^. above afl eise, practteai and »p0t6. To the extent that the Nationat 
Certificate was strh^ for this kteal ft was ^ed to be an irnprovemem 
had gone before. 

£mptoyersai$oa^)rov«}oftheificrea5edfie)dbatyoforovrsb^ 

Certificate imjvNIed. both in terms (rf n^)tisting ^ogr^^ 

»id the speed wSh wMch moc^ couU be updated c(Hiwed to tt« revisbn of 

{xe^MS course Thm was, how^rer, more th»i a sugge^ion that ordy the 

tai^ «ni:rtoyers were able to tate fuS Kivaritage irf tr^ fi^ 

Th&e was a mN)fity view, but foft^u^ held, «TKH^ some empi(^^ 

tooi^ to trilling to provide niore fltw) an iriput of iuK^^ 
^ it shoiM, IT) itseif, be a chatenp U) tra^iees which forces them to develop a 
cert^ amount of staying power and (tetern^iation. This element of meeting 
chaiienges and devetoping tharact^i' was valued by some employers for its own 

sate and was fett to be n^sii^ from the Nationai C^tifteate. 

Employers had very tittte to say abmitt^d^, perhaps because of M relative 
unfami^ with «^ goes on in classrooms. Wlt^ttiey did s^f^riorced their 
conwiitment to traintag which los'rtie^.ljracticarajd'aj^^ WWtethey 
did look to cole^ to pro^ acwlemic and theoret^ ^tput they were 
concerned that tl^ shKild m>t become divorced from the practkral context in 
wNc*i their trainees would be wofldng. Th^ were also concerned that coHeges 
should motivate tfteir trafliees, and t^ided to see the pers(»ial characteristics and 
backgrounds of the teaclwrs as bsif$ important in this. 

On tfe wNjIe. emplc^ers were posWve about the assessment system, and smt 
considerable advantages in contbHious ^sessment, e^ecially m terms of the 
guarantee it proindedtlat the sylabus had b^on^. They were reasonably 
h^thatai^tlon^^andardex^andwas^iied. Thereweremi)»dfee&igs 
abootwhetherassessnent^ufet c fis cfimin a t eamongastiidCTts. Forsranethis 
was nota prolriem--theysN>iy wanted IP know wh^l^th^trainees h«ip%^ 
orfaSed. Oh^^peM/^xseM^werefoc^to send some of their trainees 
on to more advanced t^^nkig. w^ unhappy fliat it «i«s no longer easy to pfek out 
the f^' and «({»essed a ctes^ for son« form of grading or merit aMwd. 

Jh&B was $ms a>ncem expressed by some empk^rs about the 
avaiiabiifty of resit assessments, wf^w^folt to be ui^tothose trainees who 
«;i^^ ti^ H»iiii^ tfie fr^ aSteff^it Smto%. as mentk»^ 

above, there was a W8W heki some that I^Mionai Certifk:^ assessment no 
tonger feced tlie trahiees with a chatoige whbh tf^ had to meet, and that this 



The w&ifs of ihe textm^ $^ 
staff were the most A$mightbe&(p«:ted,teach^^incoaegesh^nK)SttosayabouttheNationai 
negativeof the groups Certift^ate, and went bito greyest deM U their wr^n osmments and in 
of respondents. Htterviews. They wwcalso«« mostncgatively disposed of althe groupstowards 

the National Certifica^. Althoi^ t!r(H«hout this report we have treated 
teamk^ teactwig snA a^ssn^ as cwcei^uany ^:»rate ^eas. it was 
apparent from al that te»:hing staff had to say that for a great many of them, 
as^sment overshsfowed afl other a^)ect5 of the National Certifeate and 
coloured their views on ail ottw issues. 

It was also apparent to us a»at many of tte lecturers' perceptions of the ftottonal 
Certificdtew^opentodiaBen^. It seemed to be the case that some as^ts 
of f^atifflial Certfficate implementation whk:h were n«rely 'sugge^ions' or 
'recommendations' haKt In the view of some teach^ staff, cofM fo hawe a 
pr^criptlvefi^ce. Th^isthec^for»ampte,withthe*recomn«nded*40hour5 
teaching time per module and the 'suggested' teechfaig metho(te given in mo(Me 
descriptor. Nor did we ccme across any examples of te^hings^makii^ use 



Summary A Imf ications 



Qfthe(wmm^.w}HchSCOmC8ffbn^ofde\^theiro^ 
ofassessment. ftmaybetialth»er«fn^ajobtobe(tofttinintorm^ 
M d the freedoms and (^nrtuftiffi which are 

Insofar as we «rere at^ to separate mft their \rieiir$ on dif{»^ 
Natkmal Certificate, ft is g«iere^ «)parnit thm most t»c^ 
chdf^ wNd) had tieet broufM aboiA in te^fi^ and tSKhbig. The bfo»i 
le«nii« aims of the Action Ptenwerew^comed and there was stif^fort^ 
of learr^ to iearn^.aithoi^ severe doi^ were ei^re^^soutwhettis'ftMS 
scti^haopei^. Simferly.^yefoimdmie evidence of sysler^ and off 
att^nots to imyv^ more doseiy to ttie imSiriduai needs of student 

Two condmints on the apoioffirhes to ievn^ ac^x^ hy stixtents were 
\i«meA. The first was the studei^thems^ves. Some staff fM that t was 



^th^own^m^. TNs was son^thii^which was felt to tie ai^tropriate only 
for ti« more n^tiHe and s^Nnttfwatedstud&its. The second set of cmstra^ 
stmT)«) fnsm the assessment sys^ «Mch was felt )9 some to encouri^e a 
passive, repro(^ctive ^ of leamhg and not to eicourage ai^ search for a 
(teeoer und^s^miii^ of had to t)e levn^ 

A «^ variety of teachsig methods was ^ use. with nwre reported use of *non- 
traditionaf methods than had t)^ the case b^ore the imrmtuc^ of t)« I^^^ 
Certificate or. inde«i, thm) was the c^ with other forms of course provision. 
Howevs', tr»iitk»ial Swhote dass* teaching had nm been abffi^fo^ 
seen to have a vafid rote to ptay t^ many (Ktiff^. Lecturers were ^tera% 
pc^itive abCHit the chai^ wt^ had taken p^ in t^ching n%tho(h. and 
w^med the increase ntiiereperto^ of methods in use. Tt^wasai^her 
incidence of the use (rf (&gno^ assessment reported by M than we tvsA 
anti^Mted. and the resporsesfrom the stiaief^ showed that they w^conmd t)H^ 
erf assessment 

Severn constraints onteachitiwereiden^ by teacNngM. These im:Iu(ted: 
pressures to cove r the sy^jus with BmBed time ffiid resoinces »^abie; modute 
d»cr^)tors which were sometimesfett to be too prescript leaving the iecbirer 
^fireedom;the(^icuftyofm8n8i^in(§vi(fti8^iearn^andthea(l^^ 
worldoad, much d it con^med with assessment reqiAements. wMch detfKted 
fromteadting. These constrabits were sometinws considered to lead to iKtumrs 
usif% methods which ^ might not n^^sariiy think were the be^ or most 
a{HMOiw^. 

Staff had mostto say about ass^sment and had some sev^crtt^:ism to make. 
Theywerenothowe^.entir^neptiveabotAft. ThereappearRilobea^ner^ 
acceptance (^the pdnc^ of crd^iofwi^imcedassessRieit as fiidi. This 
no longr sometiis^ whk:h w qu»dof»d by staff, as it had been in wf^m 
research on the flatbnsl Certify. ContimK^tsassessn^wasa^^teraibf 
held to have a rnrnib^ of advamiies in ensiffing coveis^ ami heipii^ Mud^ 
to team, aittiough tfsre w^ some doilite about whether tiie ^ctice maldied 
thea^atior^ Armichwidervartetydasses»nentmethodswasff) use than had 
prei^ousiy been the case. 

However, many st^ t»d doubts about whether contnN»}us assessment was 
suffk^terftm itself. ai»l expressed attest for some form of ei^itin^. Itwas 
felt that ti«s would be a better check on whether or fHjt^ sti»^ hKl retailed 
the kmwvted^ «)d skills they had gained and wtHJid heN} in (^f^entiatbig between 
students and setec^ students for advanced courses amil/^enqifoyment The 
lack of gmding h the Natioi»t Certificate «»$ a wonry to many staff who that, 
as a result the more abte students were (temotfvaled by not b^ rsM^rded for 
their reeterechtev^n&it The standards set by the performance critertew^ 
thot«ht by some to be 'minimum' standards and there was Sttte or no incentive for 
any student to ^beyond these. The avaSabffity of resit assessnmnts was also 



Staff f avoided the 

in teachit^ and 



Staff identified 
c w ^ ftiB nts oohow 
ie«inq; couki take 



Staff i«teon»d the 
ffioea^ vartety of 
teK}mg methods. 



Staff kteitified severd 
factors wi«dt 
0)nstF»»d Iher choice 
of te^mg methods. 



CritertoTKefereiced 
as^snmtwas 
^epfeedarHi 
continumis assessm&it 
was weku»ned steff . 



S«ne st^ d(Hd>ted 

asttssment^ 
suffKientini^. 
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Steff e)(pressed conc^n 



Staff fr^ different 
stisiects held a vm^iety 
of views. 



TTwre were dtffff ences 
b^wMn colters. 



Local ctd^xraiim ami 
influowe attitudes. 



moisM to lead to sorne stuc^ "pJ^ the systsin' by atten^^ 

twfbw they ww« ready for tt simp^ to see «rtwt would 

concentrating on their teamifig. "There ««s also heavy crftidsm of ttieanwunt of 

administrstion and ^i^work assnoated wHh the assessmem 

thought to (fetract ^ leading Sid l^lng. 

A ftftl^ set of wrries anwngst *e te^Wng staff roncerned tiw cffe^^ 
ofthemodOTtKmsyrtem. Stelf were not coiwlnt«ltl«t national sttfRtenJs were 
clear, that feiformatbn In nwcMe ctescr^Jlors was either sufftelenl or clear 
enough to ensis« aandrds: ttim there was cofW8bi% l>etween 
there «ns «ioi«h coH^»ratlon between coHeges: or that adequate nat^ 
r^onal gid^ice existed. Ih&e were diffsren^s between co8e^ (»i these 
matt^. wfth staifin sm colleges bebig more positiye than others. Our 
specula«i« explanation for this is ftat ^ In ojOeges where 
degree of tocal si«»rtj staff development and a local moderatkjn «fstenfj, we^ 
less conc&ned about ttiesen^rs than others. To a large de^ ft is a matter 
confidence in tiie system, and such staff appe^ to have been more 
reassured than others. 

Howev^. th»e w»e not ttie only <«ff»«ices which existed between different 
groups of staff. As migW be expected, staff teaching deferent nsxMes (fid not 
ahw respond in the s»ne«wy. So It was apparent that Practice Car.ng Skills 
st^ were geimraMy more fawou^ disposed towards the National Certificate 



PCS staff wwe the n»st St^ to tNnk that the intioductlon of the National 
C&^lcate had tmsigM a^wift nio^ Bi^^iivmit in further ec^^ 
nwre Btely to think tfm It motRSted studeits; they had a greater d^ree of 
j»efw»iceforcontimiou5 assessmwTt: a^eaterde^ of befief ftitheimponance 
of stud««<entrwi l^rning; tfiey were nwre ike^ to rate the National Certificate 
as vocational^ relevam: »id were more flc^ to ^ that National Certificate 
assessnwnt ^km&i then to discrimR^ amoi^ students. 

Th^ 1^ also a series of c(»isisteit diff»«ices between M in diffe^nt 
coD^s,mostofw}W ^I^tothebro8d»e«ofte8chh«andteanting. These 
included the extern of of lho« aching methods rKommended In the Action 

Plan/Njftional Certificate a^^ure; the extent to whfch staff think that studert- 
centred leaning is oourrii^ m practtee; ti« degree of improvement brought 
about by tint National C&tiflcate; the degree to wf^ they are positive about 
coUaboratbn between codtej^ and national and ftegion^ ^lidance; and a 
of indivN^ items wMch are detailed ^ the leam^ and teachmg charters. 

Foir colleges ftt partfcular stood (Hit as being consistentiy more pos^ about the 
Na^al Certificate tfianottm. Gome of ti«lt^ for which these differences 
occur ^ dies as to tiiis should be. we suspect that it has much to do with 
the local organisatten of the colleges, ti« ed«Tt of tecal modera^ and contect 
between staff, ami that staff in these i^leges have had a pesler degree of 
admirtstrathre, manager^ and staff (tevek^ment support than tiielr (»teagues in 
otiter coSeges. 

♦t should be noted tiial, atthough we checxed, we found no differences between 
the pr^ptionsofteacWt^ staff which couW be explained^referencetotiicuge, 

gender or experience of the respondents. 
Discussion and Implications 

The briefest of summartes of our findings would say tiiat students and empteyers 
were gener^ favourably (loosed to the National Certifteate but ti»t teachii^ 
staff h«i many mia« misgivings; that the tean*« and teaiaiing approaches 
a(topted had been wetcomed; but that the one area where most com^ was 
expr^sed was the assessment system, and tiiat that concern was expressed 
fflostforcil^byttieteachlng staff. Like ^ brief summaries tiiatwo(&i be a gross 
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ove^s^(^ificat^ but it does set thi background agak^ 
deta^ coirmtents. 



We should also repeat the (»oviso set out in the Mrnfa^^ 
some extent an artifice e»fcise to separate tai^, t^cM^ and asM 
in the ««y we have done. Thme are omc^pbi^ (Mli^«)ces betiw^ them, (tf 
course, «id we hope that the itt^^cttons we lave made have he^ to di^ 
someof the issues mvoived but inthe re^itf theclassoKn Rte the Bnisbetween 
themwl^moffargretierimportance. $oal$o.inouritata,wehavefoumllh^ 
many of the comments macte our respondfttts harve pointed to the effects of 
cHie area upon another. Tead^ and inning have an obiiioiisc«jse and ^fect 
retetiimsh^ I if a9 ^ welQ and d^cussion of one ar^ easfly sSdes off Mo the other, 
but «)ualy the assessment system has effects on how teaching »id teaming 
teitt place. 

iemmg 

H was very clear that the efftets of the I^KrfCertib:^ iearimg were v»M^ 
posjl^, especial by the stuifents and the employers. Ail ^otgis approved of 
the abns and »r^atlors set out ^ the <^p)8l Action Ran document. ^ 
exceptions, the widenntgof the ^ntemofthectrriniium, the mirposesofievt^ 
and the aw>roaches to teOT^wlach were re c < »n mendedby^ Action Ran w^ 
w^comed. However, as might be expected, practice was thought to faB short of 
asi^a^His. 

Fffst of aS It must be question^ whetfier the Matton^ Certificate is succ^ding in 
promoting the idea of le^iH^ to leam'. Certeinly ^ teach^ staff appear to 
v^ th^ a^, yet they are convinced that the National C^tiftcate ach^ves it 
Also, it was ai^arem from the interviews stid^ns that v^fm of then 
any deep wderstamfing of the processes of feafning which ^ themselves had 
been tf8«^ Therefore, hso^ as the A^ Plan si«psted ttat lecturers 
shouMlte^ students to antiyse t h e i r to r ning experiences mdevafai^ their own 
perftmnance', there ctetfly sc>h» ^ m^r^v^r^. 

Me mislt, hoK^, a»ifK$ to h«^ tto\it/& abauA tf» Gct&^ to which ftto ^ 
achieved at any ^age of Sa^Ush education. Arguably, noivac^^nced further 
education is not the place for tt^idnd of iearr^ to tegk if these :^kns erf se8- 
analyst and seffevaii^ion ^ famMTtu^ and ttie student anritm^ m coiieg^ 
do not possess tim then more needs to be done to pronH^ them. &alfth^ 
is so, tt^ ^ problem ^toutd be Kktressed much earti^', p^haps even in primary 
schools. 

Ski^^, tfH^ were sane f»qxm(^its «^ feR that ft b^^m^t^i^ 
some ^udefils to t^ responfMy for theb- owm teartiig as the stiNlents wo^ 
not be able to cope wMtth^. Tftis may weU be the c^m^^me students, 1^ 
it should stiS remain a longer tom^ of teadtif^ The que^ion then is whether 
amodi^framework is such as to ailowfbr the gr»kiBi profession to sudii^ 
tmiaims. Thediviaonofthecurricukimintorei^iveiy^iortmodi^mayactto 
COTfBiete«:l«rsto$hfft-terma^s. This,M,ism)t(miyai»t^^fn'indimdual 
t^hers, who are faced wi^ the pfoNem of teaching sti^&tts wh^ tt)ey cffiY in 
the tone avaii^ bift also a cons^feration fi^ curriculum (Naffiws. 

A closely related danger, vrt\k:h d^nonstrates the come^ion between the 
assessmert system and stu(tentiearf^vi^ni«ttioned lissome staff, aid some 
stuctoits. T1^ WK of a k»)d of ecta&}nal '!sh{»t4mnsm' wher^ stucfents 
ctttcentrate ordy on 'storing, not tearnii^ enmtgh information te achl^ 
learning outeome and do not look bQ^H TYieresutt is a very passive form of 
leaning' which was dearly not one of the aspiratiofts of the Actk>n Plan, it also 
lessens that etei^ of MIecbial ^h^ieiie' wh^ son» respond«tte valued. 
Part^ tNs m^ pomt to a deficiency in some learning outcomes ' if ttiey ask fer 
no more than passive, short term storage then the students are, from their po8!t 



The levnn^ mm% of 
tfte ActKMi P!»i wm 
wdconwd by ^ poups. 



The Natrmal Certificate 
may not be promotii^ 
Wning to levn'. 



Thmi5s«ne(k)ubt 
about how such tong- 
terni ikt^ aspfwn(^^ 
stud«it responsSsify fit 
Moanxxyv 
frwTwworfc 



There is a d«%& that 
stwfentsmay 
concentrate on short- 
term dkm. 
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Modules— Teackimg, Ltarning aitd Assessmem 



There w«8 perceived 
diff^etces between 
cbf^«4 of 
st»tent5. 



Different methi^s of 
{vc^amire (^ganisation 
stouki be considered. 



Employs saw a 
definite role for FE 
colieges. 



Smaller emptoyers may 
not be idrie to t^e ftiB 
advmt^e of the 
flexit»fityof moditar 
pro^sioa 



Charges In teaching 
were vi«icomed but 
constraints were 
tdenitfied. 



d wew, braving in 8 very efffciert maiw m (JjMTg no nn^ 
^^Mever , it possi^ that ft is also an MiereiTt dangr 
is spUt 19 inU) discrete units* e«:h d which can be tack^ 

lti!!««0fthriatii«thatjwtdl$torf8ntet*efeattiisedd Matiffe 
St ts and tfwse ^ were tticH«W to be 'sdNnotiifated* wwe specificaHy 
ext.. 4edfrofnttec>»rp. llwbreakingupdtNcurrKuiumimoshoftd^^^ 
untts ins also to be of bmem to th(»e sbK^ pert^i)^ as 
tess» atslity, wf» nHgN fwt oth«*^ have achfeved anytiing, a^ 
not without »s positive aspects. However, if «« want stwtents to do more than 
attend to one leaming outcome atatinw, if, that is, we «m them to 
teaming into a whole. 1h«! thoi«tt should be given a?, to ways that they might 
be encouraged, aiKlrewanted.fw so d^. itispri^aWynrtenoughtoPehfon 
stu^ Mng the^ own reward wtthin thems^'i since compa-ativeiy 
have thte Wnd of Wrinsic motivation, espedaDy » they have not developed the 
at^ to 'analyse' »id 'eraluale' their own exp^ience. 

m earlier fcsearch which we conducted (Black, ^^ and Yates IM® we found 
instances wh«e two or more modules were packaged and taughttogether.so that 
the same tea^iNl content mni coitext enabled studems to acNeve teaming 
outcomes frwn more than one module. «teatsofburKJthat.mthewewofthestaff 
con^ntd, this redi^ problems of r»nediation, the integration of leafT^. and 
time pressures. In the currert research prj^ we had no instances of this 
hat^ning brought to our att&itkm but it slwuhi perhaps be conskiered by 
te«:l«i%s^ as one way to tessei some of the problems associated with what 
we have cai^ 'short'termism'. 

Empk^ershadthefe-owncontfnemstomakeonleanw^. They recognised that 
FE coleges had a definite rde to in provxiii^ them w^ traintng, and that this 

role (Wfered from thrt fidWed ^their own iivhouse traning. They wanted the 
c(^^s to su(^ the theory i»it ^ w»^ tMs ^ttteory* to be relevant and 
grounded in practice. The Natk)n3!Certtfk:£te was se^ to be an improvement on 
previous proviskm in this respect A very few emjMoyws took an extreme 
vocatk»)aK^ view of traiiAig, seeii« It as Mtod to {mtic^ hands^n, direct 
plHeWed tearnaig with no element of prsonal w- social itevetopm^ for ^ 
^^nes.fflHlhadfittiet^insuchconcepts^lransferabte^lis'. Themaiority 
view was as kmg as the f^nal Certi^cate {^ovided ^ inmtediate traMi% 
that the company reowred, then these things v«re weteome as 'a bomis*. The 
Acbon Plan, however, was based «i a very broai interpretatkjn of vocational 
tramsig, wMch reteined a place for wk^ 'educatontf aims. 

Thw was also some qucsttoi about the degree of ftexibBity whteh was offered to 
emj^c^ers in tolofing provision to meet theffi«eds. There was no problem with 
l»ier ^npk^ers but there w» a sus(A:k)n th^ smallH' ern^yers cannot take 
advantage ofthefle}^:^damo(Marsystsntothesameextent it maybe that 
as the need to attract stuttents increases, coHeges wiB have to consMer more 
ctoseiy how they can best meet the needs of these emptoym. 

Teactmg 

The Nafcnal Certifrate has brought about great char^ in the ways that lecturers 
w fiBlhcr educatiL '•4>flegesgo^utth©rte«Afltg, andaBofthegroupswe 
interviewed welcomed the changes wWch had occurred, though the em^oyers 
had relative «ttle to say as many f«t that ^ couW not comnwnt on what 
happens in dassrooms. audentH:entredtearwng,andtheteachfc»gtechnkjues 
implied by it had beconte m accepted f»rt of the landsc^. though it was not 
alwaysdearlfalstaffwerein^pretingittttesameway. There«ffls,lwwever,a 
clear feeling that whie the aims and kJetfs of studait-ccntred teaming were 
accepted, ft was not ahwys put into practice. Someofthereaswisforthlsare 
the same as those already discussed in the prevk)us 'tearing' section but there 
were ^ various practice constraints, principally of time and resources, whfch 



Summary A latplicatioits 



some Staff feft were inhibil^ their teaching met^^ Nev»lfieiess. there had 

t>een some success in Mrocfetdfig 8 nuidi 

rnnnal use in further educ^on than was pierious^ the case. 

Howevei, the most iitterest^ findfatg vas that there were dear dtfteemss 
between coSeps rn the eOsH to wfrich they were using tcodb.-^ nrtethods 
recommended by the Act^ f%t and Natk}n^ Certfficale aterat lire; dsAned to 
in^ieimnt^ 5tiRient-<:entr8d teani«; «id t»d fx^^ 
group (rf Ms (mteKhii^ and tearrAig. ttaitprndtousfiatfourcoOegesin 
{>aftic ^0(hJ out as beng rmich more positive disiX}&'M] that oihen 
U)al ti^ wouSd seem to be exptanied by the amount of attoinistra^ 
<teveb^nent support wNdi staff in ttesecoleges had aval^ie to them. There 
is an obvitws message h^ for al «^^s. 

FmaNy, it is worth refiectiflg a Nttie on our finds^ on (Sagnostic assessment 
SurpHsii^^ terge numbers of staff and students claimed to be usfa% it. and 
stuttents rated feedback from assessmen s one of their favoured ways of 
leamir^. The suggestion here is that ^t^lalionti Certificate moitei, perf^ by 
the clear foos ^ stud«^ aid staff on yOm has to be (earned and perh^ 
because ^ m c^ol^ to ^ 5tu(^ severe attetr^ to prove tteir 
competence, hasbeenpartkUJiarVsuccessynachievlngthewDrthiMi^art^^ 
betv^i te«cNi% and assessn^ ws enwsa^ ^ tf« Pian. 



Co^re <fiflerences 
existed. 



Diapioste assessmmt 
isad^vir^an 
artkalation betM«a) 
teachmg »)d tevning. 



Assessn^nt 

Since the ^est sii^te change brought aboiA by the imroductbn of the Nat»nat 
Certificate was to the system of assessment, we were m}t surj^i^ to find that 
this was the area about which res$»nd^ had mostto say. and that much of what 
they said «tas critol. Te^hng in particidr. ve now much more da'ei:tiy 
' "oived in the process of assessment and are therefore much nnre aware of tbe 
j« inhersit in it than they were under the previous ^fstem. No system of 
assessn^ is perfect but fii the p^ teaclwig staff would have been much less 
d^(^ aware of its ffnpe/fectons. 

Howev«',wenHistr^overtool(thefactthaftaiigroupss3wadvama^inasystem 
of contfanxMis asse^ent, and woiM i»t wi^ to %e ^hrnn tost tf tfmre wre 
ie^&nate crfticisms to be made th^ must be set against the baci(gro4MKj. 

There are four ma»i areas of criticism National Certffic^ assessment which 
were made to us. These were: ttie (^essure wh^ it ptft on teaching staff; the 
effects wh£h it co^ have on stodem ieyntng: the (tesire tor swne form of 
d^rentiation between stiKlents (isu^expressKl as a desire for gr»ikig}; and 
the lack confidence bi toe ^t&n of modeidBKi. 

Teaching staff frequently compM«d aboi^ the pressure put on them by toe 
a ssesareia system. There was a feeling amongst some staff that too much of 
toeir time was taken up with »sessnwm to the detrfment of toeir teaching but it 
was less the assessment its^ which arousei strcsig fe^ngs than the perception 
that much of th^rt^ was be^ spenton associat«l)»perwffikandadmii^tration. 
Af^ irttia^ which wouti reduce unnecessary record-keeping would be welcome 
toto^^^^aff. 

In the teaming sec^n we have already mentioned the danger whk:h some 
respon^ns saw of the assessment systom encoura^ a superfictai approach 
to ievrar^ on the part of tlw studef^ Certain^ this was one eiem»it which 
contributed to the common desb^ anwngst teachkig staff to see son» f(»m of 
exam reintroduced to he^ tastil into students the iitea that there was more to 
learning thanHist storing oKn^hmfonnationtoachieve the next leariM^oub 
T1«re was ^ the feeiig that an exam woukf encourage a greater degree of 
retention of knowledge and skills than they thought was the case with the National 
Certificate, andwouklprovidetftestudefltswith a challenge. It is important to note 



ConlkHKHis assessment 
had adv»it^e$ for all 
groups. 

There ««»e nwm 

criteisnsof 

assessnw^ 



Pi-essifftof 
Miministration. 



Staff wished to 
discourse superfkiai 
teaming and «KOur%e 
re^toi IhA not 
tl»4( that the 
assessmerrt syst«n 
supported tNs. 
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Modmlts-^Teacking, Learning and Aistssmeiu 



Some respondffiits 
expressed a <tesire for 
gr^tN diffn'entiation 
amongst students' 



This need not imply an 
end exam. 



Although nroderation 
was poo^ty p«t;eived, 
Hii was mtdt) less so 
where effective loc^ 
arrangem^ts w&e m 



thM wtiM staMwanted«»$ (^coumge superficiat levm^ en^^ 
and pfande this ctianenge. it may have been natural for them to thMt of an end 
e)(3m as the ^rnati«« to ^^kmai Ceftfficate comimious asses^^ 
thewilypossajte attern^. There maywen be otherwaysolacl^^ 
aiv ira^re »»sa)»il «^ tt» (^^(»c^ of tte Na^m^ C&tifi^ 

Teachmg staff »)d others also looked tOMSfds ffii eml exam to ack^ 
mail area of concern -how to <MfefBfiti^b^M«^stu(tems. ftorm^ti^was 
eximsKi Bi terms of a des^ to be aiiie to award sffine form of grade to those 
students who h«i performed oaHtodarlyweB. There were two main reasons for 
this desire: the first was to reward, and hence motivate, the *nK^ students 
who. it wasfdt. were denwtivM by the lackof recognltk»i of the^ acfwven^ 
and conseQ«nt)y put 01^ a n«nimum of effort into their work: the secffl^ 
was for purposes of Mtectton, especiaiiy for selection on to advanced courses. 

However, the re^mroc^tction of an end^xam wouU se«n to be a counter- 
prodiK^ sugpstion, espeo^ given the g«)&ai acc^ttance ^ the principle of 
cfiterion^Wm^ and the perceived b««fits of a system of continuous 
ass^meft. Whatever 'S5ugpstedlocounterthesecriticismsshould,asfara$ 
is p(^^. pr^&ve the «h»mages of the National Certfficate and be consistent 
w^ttsphitosc^. Anen(krf<nocyee»mmightbe^daniagff«intiiisrespect 
ttm an «id«fcourse exam, but it may be tiiat th^ are other alternatives wt»ch 

are pref^^. 

it may, for example, tm possible to ^ange for more sets of modutes to fbiow the 
patt»Tt d the Comnturncaton niodutes, whre several ntodules share essentiaSy 
tt% san« leamti^ outcomes, but have differentiated performance crftena, thus 
aHowii^ a degree (rf'grad^ but remaifwigcrit^nfeferenced. Sped^'^merif 
ieanw^ (nitcon^s and performance crtterte c»M be written amf ^ded to 
modules, 7h»e could be a greater degree of •encton' articulation b^ween related 
modules, so that ti s^minuxye in a ser^ builds on. and talies further, the 
skills acqu red in ti% first, and stuiteTts are encouraged to get as far 19 the series 
astiteycai. Or, wtiiin^ie context of whole i^ogrammes of modules, special 
modules codd be provide which bring tt^j^ether »me of the key {earning 
outcomes fn^ tiie programn« ^»hich Witt already have been cover«}ei^^ 
set ti^ n a n^ integratetf context, and judge attakiment agahst mc^ 
d«naml8« performance crit^. A8 of tiiese are poss^ answers to some of the 
prot^ms outlined above. Each wfll have its advanta^ and disadvantages, and 
pertiai» sh(Hdd be invK^a^ fur^. 

Tliefourtii area wtwretiUne were groimds for conc»n wash the perceptions of 
the system ^moderatkjn, especially amongst teacNj^ staff. It was clear that 
there was a widesiKead lack of confiitence tf»t tiiere were dearly understood 
standi which were ipp8«f consistently naS conges. Toa^rgeextentths 
a{^)eared to be tiie dfect of the fact titat the teaching staff simply (Sd not know 
«^ was happensTg m other coHeges, afthoi^ there was also an dennent of 
perceived inconsistKTcy «i the part of some sut^ect assessors. However, we 
tiM it important that perceptions in four f^lleges were very much more positive 
tiiffiieteewt«re. This rMrced our hypotivste that adequate loc^ support does 
a great deal to enhance tite confidence of teaching staff fai what tiiey are doing. 
We already know from previous work that a system of local moderation cm have 
sub^ant^ baieficial effocts n tills area (B^k et aU988. 1989}. Gk«n tiiat the 
national Quai^ assursx^ system does not seem to be ent^ncbig the confidence 
of tiie tead»ng it m^ltt well be a woilhwhik exen^ to owestigate fii^ 
^p(»^fityofencoi7aiii%miH:hn)(»«'mtte«^/ofk»:^mo(ter8ti(mc«Kiu(^ 
byti^teacKri staff titen^eives. Ofcourse,tiiiswoiddhayere50urceknpik:^k>ns 
for boti) tiK co^s and the tocal autix}rtt»s. but unless & Is invest^ated further 
we w9l not know wh^her these would be outweigh»^ by tte benefits. 
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M(Mm cmk^m desfn m practice 

W6 b^thisrepoit by sug^sttigfl^ National CertrfKateftev^^ 

one example of a growth of interest ^ mo(b^ 

m8e the in ti^ report c»i (miy be reiated tfrectly to the fielwef^ 

National Certificate modules inMereduc^«>HegK^ 

to conclude by specula^ on what some of the broMtef Btn^cations of our study 

n^htt». 

(Xirfindkigs on fie»b% are mi)^ «id tend to ronlfm evtter w(^ at SCRE Oiart 
1987) which Si$ge$tsth^fleitii^innwdu)arsyst»ns ispossit^butisitfftcuit 
to achieve. Tlie group which spoke nnist aboift flexflai^ was the employers who 
saw advanta^ in negotiating more appropriate courses tailored to ther needs. 
Howev^. as we pointed out, 0^ temied to be an advanta^ kMfied for 
l^i^empit^ and seemed to be less 8Cf»ssible to sm^emptoyers. Given 
the pressures e^er^ from the oidset by some inchstriai group* toftevisesets 
of modules which are marafatory compon^ of particular courses, tfw ^nt to 
which fte^^ has proved to be a millor advantage to industrial (rf this 
mo(yar system nrnslt be in d^M. 

Fle)iHSty was not mentioned by students ami discussed itttie by te»:l»% staff, 
kideed. 9 anything, these data st^est that the flexible use of t^ may t» less 
praoiBnt than noted in our earfier ^ud^. There seen^ to be wiitespread 
adherence to the recommended 40 hoirtimetaNIr^ block. TY^ is understandable 
in terms of tsne and resource managem^ but ignores the fact that some 
students may need far less time and ott^ n^ need more. 

Howev^*. if the real advantages of fiexittf^ were in doubt, the evidence on ^ff 
and student re»:tkm$ to the styles ofteacMng and learrang they can« to assodate 
witi) modular 0018^ was much more positive. There is of course no necessary 
r^atioiKh^ between n^utori^ the currfeuHim and teachii^ stut^Hs in 
paiticuiar ways. However, in ^ parttcuiar c^. the ciear kteitification of 
modular t^nAig outconws was ^sociated wih greats en^Hu^ on stud^ 
centred leamsig strategss and the use of amassment fur (&«nostic purposes, 
and was widely welcomed t^ staff and students^. The emphasis on ctear^ 
artkutlated..^»rt4erm aims was al»} ^n as benefRb^ stow at^ners and thte 
agan si9ported one (tf tttt fundamental argiments in favtHir of modular designs. 

However, it is in^rtam to rea)gnse that tNs san% ch^acteristc of tl% modi^ 
design was seen to be at the root of several of the (teficiKicies cSed by teaching 
staff ami en^[}loyers. Thus, as we have aire^ tolerated, the ^nphasis on short- 
t^ akns was seen by some t^cNng Mas encouragir^ passwe, neproduc^ 
styles of )eai^attt« expense of devetopit^deei^un^^tandir^. ftwasseen 
as mal^ it niore difficul for feach^ to focus on tong-t^ aims such as he^)ii% 
students to tate greater r^ponsa)^l{»' their o«siieamii%. And emptoym^ m 
particular voiced conc^ that the emphasis on short-term aims was less of a 
chafiei^ than that wh^ fimi stud«^ on tradttional two year corses. 
ThroufhoiA the report we have argued that these are not necessary ^ures of 
Natk)r;3iCertKk:ate delivery and that tfiere re ways of circumventRig them. But 
the general point must be made here ^that the muchacdaimed advantage 
that modular course (tes%n offers dear short-term aims for stuttents and 
teachers aUke, can in p^t^ te^ to dffictdties wMch are potontiat^r serious 
unless dealt wtth systematically. 

Overall, the avaitabi^ of a catatogue of nrK>re than 25(K} modules has been widely 
welcomed tv Scottish education and by bKlustria] us«?. A programme which 
b^;»t as an attempt to ra^onai^ t!« (»o^^$i(»Y of accre(ffi^ion tor 16-18 year 
okfe In m»v-»h«m:«i furttier KiiK^a^ has rev(Ai&»4sed te«:^ 
m that skK»' and had subst^i^ impacts in secondary schools as weH as offering 
a fiexibfe veh^ for such Innovations as the acxredilation of i»ior and work^^ 
learning. Any criticisms at the micro level in this report must therefore be read 
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Modules— TeackiHg, Leamint and Assessmemt 



withb) tt» br»l understam^ing that r^im^is^ 

and acxrediatton within the mow sagg*»^ IV tt» 
by those invoived to be a substantia imp, . intern on tte 

to replay. 
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SELECTED SCRE PUBLICATIONS 



PRACTITIONER MINIPAPERS 



1991 

i^^^^ft^^^^^^^j^ ^^^^fl^^^^^^P^j^y ^E^R^J^^^^^^^^^ ^K^Bi^ 4^i^R^t^8JB^^^SB^ 

A sm^ ^Om vjfwf ^mt^mf tm^^mt 
Hmry Black, Mm HMmulSusmMarUn £ASi 

SoUfafly based on ^^hof *s icscsdi stui pmcticd 
eaqiGrieiice, ii i)Rse«s ctear goUdires for beii^ 'a 
^mltraner*. llieamts to )dlp the imiiy people i^ 
rmA itenusetves tevcdved in tr^i^^ teactes or ia 
hostii^ pbK»!ioitts as 1^ ^ ibose 

Placemen; FlQ^dimforTka^ 
Appraisal of FNrfomaaoe; Tbe Good Traiiw; tsm 
siq^deni^ by caso-exacq^ Hiis st»xim^ aod 
^imnhifmg s u mmay win be if^s^md by the many 
f^fgai^ttiofis istei^Ktcd ta tbe placen^tt bdA tnansig 
(rf'theirowiit^frasii^asinteacbertcaisiu^ £4J0 

1990 

PMrnmumtEDrem- 

The secmid SCRE*s feacbor/rcseaicbor guides. 

»pcnw»fiorteadice8looldiiefb^ 
w^of dimor^fofL Tbe itmter is gifted dmxigh 
wbediertoiise^estk^mdreK sasq^^ ibadbigsid 
ft^faihiiffiiBring fte cpies(toffiiSBie« aaalystatg dtta» mid 
iittcipttttag and pig.sPri!ting lesate. Tbebooickiwinbe 
useful aoi only ID teactes tmi also 10 ffiyime ^S^ed 
ia mho^ve sffil iawstig^ve woiIl £190 

1989 

A Mctfisc^ 

Itusbookktbrmgstog^her^roshon^ydks. Thefim 
neviews lescarch isuo the elleciiveocss ^compuici^ as 
^ft^f^ffflpj^fy^ftt^^fntpg itie second bi^Ui^is 
theoperiooes^ seconbry iea^m(i^dyaty S^ooe 
and So^ S^jects) as itey itev^(q)6d «^ of 
wgfflisbig tbeir teadung to mk^ sound tt» <tf 
computeis* £5.20 

PnHiS^fifrAdias: ^vUwsandpalkiisc/provkiers 

Many agm^* ptMic aad privsie, now asoqseie to 
atiiaa ttfadts to Adr eotffses. Thi^ eaqperiewe la 

dflfatsiepottwMdifoaisesonsucbipigstki^ 

tfO f KfO?! fftt H^W f^Wff yOllfigff fffflPOTtf?* 'Bow 

dai^Qf beoiooungedto'staydieootfse*? bidisciisrii^ 
the implicaiiwtt irfihcir {indtqi^ die aathon provide 
mvfthriMftgnidfififx^fia^^ 

amfteacbi^sttff* £430 



MorisMfC^tiflMtff 

HBb^ J Hmi, S Mmin smtj Yum 

perfomiaiiee on hte&md Cmi&mus moibiles k vital. 
l%easessR»ttsysian ismUedin ftstiseitf crii^KHi- 
i^m&n^s^^ 01 tbe resjioroibilitfes U pves lo teachers 
rad in ite dmai^ftmi^ for qod^amml tonsil 
firiniessudc<m|»iMegmKf^ TTus repot focuses 
00 qu^y - how soisid am the assessments roacte 
whatmfbimcesipffilky? £5JK) 

Tfm booU^ ttose £rom a dessm by leadiers ami 
adniin^tc^ors lo know ^ti^iai leseaieh can tefi as\ It 
providB^ftSHoriBciSttveyofiamtooosir^ 
cmtringftnind British itseanA giving die ge^^ 
aoDinprefaq»vcgikteasiohowstPE^hi»becnstt«ltod 
and tbe CTOCkisbns reached. £4^ 

1988 

Admb Particip^ia» im EdueuiioM and Training 

ReciOT^educ^kaiTOdtiaimi^aie vital to sustain^ 
eoooomic giowA ytt liUtite is kfioM ^om 
paiil cl patiopaiiiotyfteggwtf adrite pcyri l ^io ^ Hiis 
boot reports theftnefagsfromasurvcycrfa 2JX0 
adste 00 dMr aiti&idea loii^ids iMffiibig 10 o&catioo 
andtiElBb^ ItidgttiflesdififegBOCcsbetwcCTffSBgiieis 
and QODhietimm and h^hHgltfs fociors affie^g 
paitidpatim. Tbepdteyiinplicaiiofisofthesurwyaie 
drawn out^ch^^ by cby^ter^ar^ me then sumn^i^ 
in the final diapicf. £4.80 

Asmrfiif ModMci? Oi^p^n^^hm^fimfssmeni 

H Black. J Halt and J Ya^ 
The fte^kmal Oertificaie s ooe of the mott 11^ 
de^k^pmems to midBe me ci criierk»^t^eiiraced 
aMcmiiifxtt d modular cttftfculasi design* NC 
modulesfomifbebasisofpragfn^iiGsteawklev^ 
of cdu^ional amtexls. This report ktettiSes tbe 
suroessestrfdieprogBaroreeaiKiilltroinatcssoiPeof^ 
l^obkmswhtdihavetodtobefooel £150 

1987 

IH^tij^MikiSckaat an^Hiwcf'^mm'and'citns^ 
M Jok^sMMe and P Hum 

A revtew <rf die Ito^^rc mi disdi^ne bi schools 
ccncaitxatbig on British lesearcb* Tbe general reacfer, 
teacher, edocat?onaitfhorityofIi£^ advise or coUege 
&a<vwiO find bo^Ui indrawh^togMberdieltetin^ 
ott«^>ectscrfdis^rfioe%rtii c h « J iO (^aiidt 
bed^toaffo^ 

£3.90(pbk)/£6.90(hbk) 
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SoYomWtmtieiffltniaftk* AffMiM^teiim 

I Le¥4semdP Mum 

ofgeiietalcoiM»ii»iioawoit)niMesodC^ 
ofreseaicii. Eqaallyinla^iotBaetefs walking on 

ihc SCR£ leacfaerAesearchei' guittes. £2^ 

OTHER PUBUCATIONS 
1991 

Hurdies mm! incentim: ifttrodiiciag Medfai 
EdncatioB Into Primary Md Scesmtey Scboois 
SaUy Brown and Paula Visocchi 
In 1988/89 a namber of schools woe involved in a 
Scottish F9m Council jsoject on media cdacaiioo 
Reseaichei8nSa(E,tocrictliea|)pQrtiimtytodoc^^ 
and analy»poik;y and iHBCtice in pilot schools. Has 
ceptin does WN give all tbe aoiweis liecaitse tbne was 
iieidiCTtffiKnormoaey loaded die qac^n^ biAit 
<^ers a vmetf of atonaiive irays <tf cndxxlyn^ 
media edacalM» im die sdbod conicdirai md the 
im|}lkatk»s of making dtok««i»agdwm. £4J0 

1990 

Gtognphy SeUlttMat Stadie$: a diagnostic 
assessmemrtsoitrce 

This padssfe provkies a (tf i^ranfiHS iiidGed B> 
die Senteaem SiiKlies pioctaiced by die Cemial 
Support Gn»9> for <jeogiaphy. The set of over 40 
masim are ccpyr>ght-4iree. Most erf die ^tnane^ 
are iD (tf 1^ graded as»S8ine«s-4^oaii&dkiii, 
General and CraUt— 4idGed by a cwnrowi comexi. 
Two of the assessabte elements, knowledge and 
understanding, and evaluating, sat assessed. The 
»:(»m|»nyii!« Teacher's Wheels give the EGRC 



marking scbetne. 



£&50 



nheckpmnt S2 is deagoed io pHivide teachen widi a 
cotflprdieiMBve set cf asMissmwit testmawms for ase 
widijn^^d 13/14 yeas. These oegim^ into 
Uu^ headings: Krowled^ & Um^surading, 
Informatitm Hmdlii^ and Reasoi^ & ^jpikatkms. 
Eai^mfirwaattbchs^fiedinrBfaaioatodie^aiimieat 
iai^ofdieS/I4I>evd(^n»atnrQgiima9»^coilsxQ 
and the Natiotal CairsMdun (En^^ & Wates). 
Disct^ims with iadii^li^ ittnrifms esqtoed the 
smi^us used b> d^ wkb iwDblena is the Reason^ 
& AppUettkms seakm and Uirae are d oct miente d in 
die teadiers* gukle. £37 JO 

E Tmter, H Bkck. and U OeviiifT^bailiQgispiiy ^ 
ttseful 10 ttacdiers of any subject invtdved m leach^ 
aqiec&trftechmilo^. Ul^over400r^ennce8to 
school textbooks, govenment leptm jownal articles 
and other maienals. £6-50 



19» 

Asf^^Axmmmi: u primary pw^t^ve 
HBhdt,HDewmmdETmter 
Ttebotarletcm!tidBii«Mes!mCTtiaactto»m 
schools dBDu^ 7 case-suidiBs, lo^dng at die pt^cies 
«Klpraettoe8locaJa^oritiesa>cdeveloplng.»d where 
teachen befieve they need support. Tbptes inctede 
loe^«ahorityg^ita«s,a«rocWBddi^no(«ics3^Bni 



lenai^ progms, aod eqionhig 10 pnems. 



€4 JO 



ffiftwtiifcwi £i TmaUoK w*ar r^fBrmtar^f 
S Brown mdR WUte (eds) 

A sttaatetii« coUoctkn of papers applying leseaich to 
noitsrs ttf cnnem concern: Hi^r. chmges in 
cducatioQalieseaichoverdiepast 60 years; Gordon Kirt 
a ceauay d»i^ in die profBsiQBal pi^aration of 
teachers; Margaret Suikeriandt changes in «tocaik» 
forwomensinoe 194S; DavidHaB^tom cmreatiefiQnns 
of schooling witMneooomitextaKtiBg back to the I2di 
ctaiury; fanStwmKk vocationaKsm; AiasutirMacbeA: 
dWRileofparei^iasdioidii^ ErkDrever. itsoorce- 
basedtea^^ Aaiad/lar^ newaurimlarpnivKkn; 



Mdniyre: transition finom aiKicnt-ttachcr ID dassior-n 
ttadwr. Mar^an^Ck^ tcanaiknfiQmpre-schocrfto 
is«ia(ysd»cdeih»u«». £830 

ETum&,HBlaekJH«dl,mdMD€>4»e 
CSsn home econ o mic s pKwridepypibwidi ca ipe ri ences 
t^uchco«(9NdetoAeir«ciaKdo^alal)iciaion? Hds 
book describes efforts bemg made to emphasise a 
tedmirft^icalqiiaoach. £4J0 



Asstamtat mauHalsfor primary 4 pupUs (8-9 years) 

H Black and MDtwm. £35.00 



MakmatiaCkictpaim? 

Asussmtnt wtMrinhfor primary 7 pup^ 

HBlaekandMDevine 



£33.00 



Ska$dard(kadgAaeMsmaat: ait^portpaeki^ 

H mack. MDewie,ETumerandC Harrison £6J0 



SCREWS iHibUcatioa catatogiie 
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